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HISTORY, BELLES-LETTRES, ETC. 
HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE. 


By W. H. Fircuetr. Tobe in 4 vols. (vols. 1, 2, and 3 now ready). Each, illustrated, r2MO 6... ek cee cece eee cece ee ee ee ee h2s00 
VOL. I. FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT. VOL, II. NELSON AND THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SEA. VOL. 
III THE CAMPAIGN IN THE PENINSULA. 


“The work is worthy of the author of ‘ Deeds that Won the Empire’ and ‘ Fights for the Flag.’ The great pageant of the war passes before our 
eyes as in a moving panorama. This may not be the history required by the student and the politician, but it is exactly the sort of history desired by the 
million.*’—The Spectator. 


CHOPIN: THE MAN AND HIS MUSIC. 


By James Hunexer, author of “* MEZZOTINTS IN MODERN MUSIC.”’ (12mo, $1.50.) A biographical and critical study of great value. 
With photogravure portrait, 12mo....... EERSCENEEAR VEN EMER NGADN Web VERE EWES &ha0'e tice khowe nae aeneee 


HISTORICAL TALES FROM S SHAKESPEARE. 


By A. T. Quitrer-Covcn. This book does for the historical plays what Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakespeare’’ does for the comedies and 
eS ee eee re er ee ES ee ee Pe 


OUR NATIVE TREES, AND HOW ; TO IDENTIFY THEM. 


By Hareet L. Keerer. Technically accurate, Miss Keeler’s book is designed for popular use in the identification of the forest trees of North- 
eastern America, and in the study of their habits and peculiarities. With 180 full-page plates and 170 text drawings. Crown 8vo......., $2.00 


INTERPRETATIONS OF POETRY AND RELIGION. 


By Grorce Santayana, author of ‘The Sense of Beauty.’’ A volume of critical essays, of great value as creative criticism, dealing with the 





uses of the imagination in the world of thought and emotion. 12M0,,...... (cee ceee cece cece cs eeeecres cece ccueerececceecee ss $e §0 
PRACTICAL AGITATION. 
By Joun Jay Cuapman, author of ‘‘Emerson and Other Essays,’’ ‘‘Causes and Consequences’’ (each 12mo, $1.25). A brilliant éssay on the 
practicability of political reform, written with the author’s characteristic intensity and incisiveness. 12M0,......6cccc cece ceeuccuecceas $1.25 


THE WAYS OF MEN. 


By Error Grecory (‘‘ An Idler’’), author of ‘* Worldly Ways and By-Ways’’ (12mo, $1.50). Mr. Gregory writes entertainingly of various 
literary and art topics as well as of the social themes which have made him so widely known as a delightful essayist. 12mo0 


ANGLO-SAXONS AND OTHERS. 


By Aine Gorren. A brilliant consideration of Anglo-Saxon superiority, its causes, the likelihood of its permanence, etc., the weakness of the 
race being analyzed with fullness and fearlessness. 12M0............... SWEHAEAMGLEAKTOsGs ce ckewaeeaee 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 





THE TOUCHSTONE. 


By Eprrx Wuarton, author of ‘* The Greater Inclination ’’ (5th edition, 12mo, $1.50). A very unusual and brilliant short novel, in which 
a singular situation is worked out with that searching accuracy and psychological detail which characterized Mrs. Wharton's short stories. 


SE Ft Cea eC CRG aod cade ASS UUR sWed oc 0 6 ab'esies apse cutive tg SERMAC awe Mee bees eos ER re} 
THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 
By Brancue Wittis Howarp, author of ‘‘Dionysius the Weaver's Heart’s Dearest’? (12mo, $1.50). A novel in the author's later and best 


manner, in which she has treated one of the distinctive questions of modern society with great sympathy and insight. 12mo 


ENOCH WILLOUGHBY. A Novel of the Middle West. 


By James A. WicxersHam. This story of life in the Middle West a mene ago will be certain to attract attention, both as a study of strenuous 
spiritual life and as a story of human love. 12mo,.,,.... LpPEPee swat denckecesonnceeninenta uses nccetie Gs 


THE GRIP OF HONOR. A Romance ” din ROP TN 


By Cyrus Townsenp Brapy, author of ‘For Love of Country’’ (12mo, $1.25), and ‘*For the Freedom of the Sea’’ ( Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50). 
An absorbing patriotic romance full of dramatic action and picturesque incidents, having for its background the dashing story of Paul Jones's 
ee ek kee WOk TAG Ww i.0 0 6.6 6.0 6,60: 409.08 6 NOS 40 WOOO CEEDERESDEED SECC C208 BAO RCES CODE CHRO CCl CCR In Pret; 


* 
SMITH COLLEGE STORIES. 
By Joszrnine Dopor Dasxam. An animated picture of life in a woman's college, with a considerable value in showing what the undergraduate 
life of many thousands of American young women really is in its varied phases, 12M0........-c00eceecccceeees Suk sa were needies ce. ee 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art, 


FOUNDED 1865. 


[Entered at the New York City Post-Office as second- 
class mail-matter. 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 


Deeds, Not Words..........sesceveeee Preys 
Tbe Government of Hawaii 

Counting the Cos 

The Reunited Irish Party........... ° 

The Decline of Teaching 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE: 
The Mother of the Duc D’Enghien,—IlI 


CORRESPONDENCE: 


The Anglo-Saxon Wars 
The Protestant Principle 
Thackeray’s ‘The Rose an 
Baboo L 


d the Ring’ 


Book RE&vIEWws: 


Lecky’s Map of Life 

New Books on Musical Topics 

Fiske’s Dutch and Quaker Colonies 

Animal and Plant Lore 

Letters of David Ricardo to Hutches Trow- 
er and Others, 1811-1823...... obbageeeee ° 

How Women May Earn a Living........... 

Outlines of Military Geography 

proweate, Poet and Man 

Picture Study in Elementary Schools 

taly and her Invaders.........+++++- dsbkey 

Modern Land Law 





Books OF THE WEEK 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any partof the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Address-Lbel of each paper, the change of which 
to a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit- 
tance. No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriver, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or Postal Order, payable to “Publisher of the Na- 
tion,"’ 

When a change of address is desired, both the ola 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York, 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 
lines to the inch. 

Twenty per cent, advance for choice of page, or 
top of column, . 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of 
page, $2. 

A page, $60 each insertion; frontcover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every re- 


spect. 
Oopy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 


DISCOUNTS. 


Time— 
4 insertions 


18 
26 
89 
62 


1 
20 
25 


10 per cent. 
- 12% 


The NATION ta sent free to those who advertise 
in tt as long as advertisement continues, 


*,* Copies of the Nation may be procured in 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, and in 
London of B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross. 

London agent for advertisements, George M. 8. 
Horton, Trafalgar Buildings, Trafalgar Square. 





Educational. 


CaLiFornti4, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
WM 4ARL80k0 UGH SCHOOL for GIRLS 
Mrs. GzorGe A. CaswELL, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
‘HE MISSES HEBB’S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for College. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Girls.—37th year will begin September 
28,1899. Mrs. 4. P. Lergsves, Principal. 
Miss E.D. HuntTLEy, Associate Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens Sept, 21, 1899. Prepares for College. Heads 
of School, Miss M. GC. CaRTER, Miss S. R. CARTER, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
SAMUEL C,. BENNETT. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG YS’ AND MISS BELL'S 
BOARDING at SCHOOL 


Students prepared for college. 


TSS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
4 School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opens Sept.28. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lawrence Scientific School 


Twelve Departments of study leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science. Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Ana- 
tomy and Physiology, For Teachers of Science, and 
General Science. 

For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 

J.L. LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 

N. S. SHALER, Dean. 


The Sauveur Summer School 


of Languages 


At Amherst College, Mass., 
JULY 9—AUGUST 17. 











For descriptive pamphlet apply to the Rev. 
DAVID SPRAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 

N. B.--A full course in Spanish will be given by 
Prof. Corrina. 





DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


For the year 1900-1901, two Resident (Williams) 
Fellowships of $400 each are offered to graduates 
of Theological Schools who intend to devote them- 
selves to the Christian Ministry. These Fellow- 
ships are designed to encourage advanced theolo- 
gical work of a high order. Applications accom- 
panied by testimonials and specimens of work 
must be made before April Ist, 1900, on special 
blanks to be obtained of Rosert S. Morison, Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON, MASS. 
ober 2, 1899. 
Instructors —B. , PF. W. BENSON, 
PHILIP HALE, Deawing and Painting; B. L. 
PRATT, Modelling; MRS. WM. STONE, Decora- 
tive Design; E. W. EMERSON, Anatomy; A. K. 
CROSS, Perspective. Free use of Museum Galle 
ries, Paige Poreign Scholarship for men and 
women. Helen Hamblen Scholarship. Ten Free 
Scholarships, Six prizesin money, For circulars 
and terms address 
MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


Cambrid ge, Massach usetts. 


A HOME for a few young girls Wishing to study in 
or near Cambridge will re-open Sept, 25th, 1900, 

Apply before April 1st to Miss Sarah W. Fosdick, 
138 Brattle 8t., Cambridge, Massa, 

Particulars furnished at once upon application. 


K INDERGARTEN supp.ies 
at SCHERMERHORN'S, 8 East 14th St., N. Y. 
Send for New Catalogue. 


Teachers, etc. 


ANTED.— Teacher of Primary or 
Grammar School Class in select private school. 
Cultivated and experienced young woman desired. Ad- 
dress “ PRIVATE SCHOOL,” care the Nation, giving refer- 
ences, experience, training, etc. 


'ANTED.— Teacher of French and 

German in well-established Preparatory School. 
Address. giving full details of qualifications and expe- 
rience, “‘ PREPARATORY,” this office, 


( Agee: W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 











School Agencies. 


‘HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Cent. Bdg.,Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Bdg., Denver. 25 King St., Toronto. 
878 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 525 Stims’n Bk..L’s Angeles. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 





LBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers, Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. HarLan P. FRENOH, Manager. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency. 
Supplies Teachers for all branches. 
Informs parents of good schools. 
Hvuyssoon & RockwELL, 8 E. 14th St., New York. 








is valuable in proportion to its in- 
An Agency fluence. If it merely hears of va- 
cancies snd tells that is something, but if it is asked to 
you about them recommend a teacher and re- 
sommends OEE thatis more. Ours 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


~ LIBRARIES, 


We supply Public, Private, School, College, and 
Club Libraries with all current Books promptly 
and bg ome yp Oe It is our speselty. We deal in no- 
thing but ks. Our Monthly Bulletin of all the 
publishers’ new, noteworthy, and popular books 
mailed on application. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 and 7 East 16th St., New York. 


Recommends 








TWO STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE. 
Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology. 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 
New Revised Edition, 

Write for circulars. For sale by all booksellers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Phila. 
ELLIS & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 


CATALOGUES of CHOICE BOOKS and ILLUMI. 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically. 
Rare Early English Literature, Early Printed Books in 
Black Letter, Ancient Artistic Bookbindings,Rare Prints 
and Autographs, etc. Only fine specimens are dealt with. 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENG. 








TRANSLATIONS AND REPRINTS. 


Announcements for 1900 now ready. 


Three New Series. 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
Univ. of Pa., Philada. 


Circulars 
on application. 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. e can 
et youany book ever publishea. Please state wants. 
When in England call and see our 50,000 rare books, 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 Bright Street, 
Birmingham, England. 


OOKS, SECOND HAND AND NEW, 
Standard and Rare. Books bought. Catalogue 
Issued. E. W. Jounson, 2 E, 42d St., N. Y. 


‘ATALOGUE WNo. 49 (of second-hand 
books and pamphlets), as to contents, is the best I 
have published. A.S. CLARK, 174 Fulton st., New York. 


° ‘¢Old Father Gander.’’ 


Every child should have it, 
L. C. PAGE & CO., Boston, Mass. 














Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound in 
cloth, with The Nation stamped on the side in gold. 
Holds about one volume. Papers easily and neatly 





adjusted. Sent postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 








March 8, 1900] 
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Travel. 

















THE 1 Facer Route 


NASSAU CUBA ' 
MEXICO CALIFORNIA 


CHIEF RESORTS OF THE SOUTH. \ 


AND THE 


INCLUDING ASHEVILLE. H 
ND 





EUROPE. 

Annual Tour, personally conducted, visiting 
England (London, 10 days), France (Paris and the 
Exposition, 17 days), Switzerland, Black Forest, 
Germany the Rhine, Holland, and Be ‘igium. Sail 
from New ‘York June 2d, returning August 18. 
Also a special party, sailing June 2d, 
visiting England, Paris, and the Ex- 

osition, returning July 17. Select limited par- 
jes. References. Address Miss G. M. CHEEVER, 
P. O. Box 567, Cincinnati, Ohio, or 96 Maiden Lane, 
New York City, N. ¥. 


OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY OF 1900 


Families and individuals may obtain rooms at the 
Pension Veit, and seats at the play will be secured for 
them. An early application, stating date of arrival, is 
desirable. Address Frau JOHANNA VEIT, Oberam- 
mergau, Bavaria. 

rs to 
yee, Joms Low ELL, ) 
yr. {ICH ARDSON, in 
Dr. FRANCIS P. Spraacer, ; Boston, Mass. 
Dr. HaskeT Dersy, } 


THE CRAWFORD TOURS. 


Oriental party leaves New York March 31 

The 0108.58. Trave. Escorted tours to all parts 

Orient °f,. the world. Independent steamship and 
Paris railway tickets. Special inducements toclubs 
and societies. Illustrated itineraries free. 











d 
and) = CRAWFORD & FLOYD, 609-610 Tremont 
Passion Building, Boston; 220 Broadway, St. Paul 
Play. Building, New York City; 1011 Chestnut St., 


‘Philadelphia;6 621 Marquette Building,Chic ago. 


18TH SEASON. Select limited 
PLI SASAN parties will visit Europe, the Ex- 
position, etc., in April, June, July, 
and August. 
TOURS. 


Address Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 
oa Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, 
14TH SEASON. EUROPE. 

Mrs. A. F. HARRIS will sail for Naples April 14, 
for a four months’ tour in Europe. Party limited 
to eight. Circulars on application. Nahant St., 
Lynn, Mass. 








PARIS EXPOSITION 


EU RO PE PASSION PLAY 


Small part fay iadite, Twelfth tour. Three months. 
Address M. BARBOUR, 81 Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn, N. ¥Y. 


PARISIENNE. LADY, WHOSE 
home is in Paris, would be glad to accompany a 
family to Europe in June. Would act as chaperone 
and speak French with the children (not under twelve). 
Best references exchanged. Address M. F. F., Century 
Club, Wilmington, Delaware. 





BOSTON LADY who has aires times 

travelled in Europe, once as chaperone, desires to 
act as companion or guide the c¢ rpm summer, in ex- 
change for expenses of the trip Address 


TRAVELLER, 103 ‘Pine kney St., Boston 





PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900, 


Few yesep ncies in private, select parties personal! 
gonducted are, Prof. CAMILLE THURWANGER, 81 








HOT SPRINGS 
OF THE SKY ; 


THROUGH VESTIBULE TRAINS W 


PERFECT DINING CAR SERVICE ' 
* ILLUSTRATED LUTERATURE . 


Pm, J.M.Curptm WA TURK GPa. 





For the Winter 


Go To BERMUDA 


FROST UNKNOWN. MALARIA IMPOSSIBLE. 


48 Hours from New York, by Elegant 
Steamships, Weekly. 


5 days’ service during January, February, Marclr, 1900. 


For Winter Cruises West Indies 


Go To 
Including Bermuda, Porto Rico and Cuba 


MADIANA, 3,080 Tons, Jan. 4 and Feb, 3 
PRETORIA, 3,300 Tons, Jan.J3 and Feb. 14, 


Duration of Cruise about 32days. 20 days in the Tro- 
pics. For Pamphlets and full information, send to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents for 
QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY, L’T’D, 

39 Broadway, New York. 
THOMAS coce, « SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y, 
HER iN, Secretary. Guebee’ 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


MISS WELDON will take abroad, June 28th, 
a limited number of young ladies for a foreign 
tour, including three weeks at the Paris Exposi- 
tion and the famous Passion Play of Oberammer- 
gau. Restricted; highest references. 

Miss Weldon has had ten years’ experience in 
ehaperoning exclusive travelling classes. Address 
for prospectus of the trip, MISS WELDON, The 
Moorings, Howard. Pa. 


Canada. 


Resorts. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate 
HOTEL TIROL. 
year. Modern conveniences. Best 


Iistrated pamphlets on application. 
ARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


Open all the 
references. 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 


Friiulein Schadewell, proprietress of Pension 
Kretzachmer, has removed to Lindenau-Platz. 
New house, conveniently situated, with southern 
— Equipped with modern appointments; 
lift 


" LAUSANNE. 


SW ITZ! E RLA N Di, HOTEL RICHE-MONT. 


First-class hotel with moderate tariff. Large gardens. 
Magnificent view over the lake and mountains. Lift, 
baths, electric light In every room. Patronized by Ame- 
rican families. In winter very reduced pension terma 


Tenis and pamphlets sent free on application, 


MAINE COTTAGES 


bor on Mt. Desert Island. 


Several desirable cottages 
fo sas for the Summer 
eee, at Northeast Har- 


A + 
epi L. B. SMALLIDGE 











Registered Trade Mark 


Union Linen 
Zephyrs. 


This charming wash fabric 
with its firm weave, and rich, 
almost silk-like lustre, resem- 
bles in a marked degree the 


fine corded silk fabrics now so 
prominently used. Thorough- 
ly washable, and very service- 
able, it of the very best 
materials for waists and gowns. 

The colors are old rose, grey, 
helio, pink and several blues— 
all peculiarly soft and beautiful. 

Width, 24 inches, 
32 inches, 


is one 


30 cents; 
50 cents a yard. 

Our display of washable dreas fabrics, thin and 
heavy, w ite and colored, is unusually complete 
and {nviting. Matl orders are given prompt and 
careful attention 


«+ The Linen Store.”’ 


James McCutcheon & Co, 


14 West 23d St., N. Y. 














eNoenol) 
Constable KaCo, 


. a a - 
Ladies’ Suitings 
Mixed Faced Cloths. 
Homespuns, Cheviots, Tweeds. 


Plain Faced Cloths 


New Spring Colorings. 


Broadway Ks 1 9¢h st. 


NEW YORK 


TIFFANY STUDIOS 


Iiiustrated Historical Booklets sent upon request 
Faortie Glass, (2) Lamps and Firtures, 
enc, (4) Memorial Windows, 
monuments 


333-341 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


(1) 
(3) Glass Mo- 
(5) Memortai Tabiets, (6) 
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The Spectator. 


The Proprietors who in 1861 purchased the Spectator have since that date conducted it themselves. They are 
therefore exempted from many influences which press severely on the independence of journalism, and have from 
the first made it their chief object to say out what they believe to be truth in theology, politics, and social ques- 


tions, irrespective, not onl 
is to reflect the opinion’o 


of opposition from without, but of the opinion of their own supporters. Their object 
cultivated Liberals; but in the matter o 


the American War they fought against the 


mass of the very class they are trying to represent, and were ss acknowledged by them to have been in the right, 


he news of the current wee 
without missing the life or import of the ev 


is compressed into an animate 


narrative, which the laziest or busiest may read, 


nts. 
The Spectator contains a list of all Books published during the week (not under one shilling in price), with the 


names of the publishers and the 


librarians, literary institutions, and private gentlemen. 


rices attached, a feature which will greatly increase its value to booksellers, 


The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at Messrs. Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass : The International News Co., 83 and 85 Duane St., New York; Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, 


New York; The Subscription News Co., 47 Dey St., New York, and 77 Clark St., Chicago, an 
oronto, Canada, where single copies can be obtained 


Harold A. Wilson Co., Ltd., 35 King St., West 
and subscriptions are received. 


The 


SUBSCRIPTION, PayaBLE tn ApvANCB, $7.50 A YBAR. 
SPECTATOR, LTD., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, England. 








The Realist. 


By HERBERT FLOWERDEW, 
Author of “tA Celibate’s Wife.” 
Cloth, $1.50. 


“One of the cleverest stories that we have 
read for a long time. . . . intensely interesting.” 
—Pall Mali Gazette. 

“Mr. Flowerdew has written a story of sin- 


gular ingenuity and dexterous literary work- 
manship."’—Daily Telegraph. 


Crown 8vo. 





JOHN LANE, 251 5th Ave.,N.Y. City 














Financial. 


Redmond, Transact a general 


subject 
Dividends and 


rest collected 
err 0 remitted. Act 
@/Fiscal Agent . 


for 
and 
rail- 
rail- 
41 WALL S8T., N. Y. compa- 

nies, ete. Securities 

bought and sold on 


Members 
‘f commission. 
N. Y¥. Stock Exchange. DEAL IN 


High-Grade Investment Securities, 
Lists of current offerings sent on a a 
PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENTS, 
GRAHAM, KERR & CO. 


and negotiate 
issue loans of 


BANKERS, 
roads, street 


—————— 





We buy and sell bills of exchange to 
and make Cable a oe, on 


Europe, Austra a ca; 
also make collections and issue > 


OCom- 
mercial and Travellers Oredits avail- 


able in all parts of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CLARENDON PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


(American Branch) 91 sth Ave., New York. 


Larapns 
CREDIT. 

















JOAN OF ARC. By Francis C. Low tt, 
$2.00. “ Asa piece of historical biography It ls a noble 
success.”"—Am. Historical Review. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


The First Edition of the Talmud in English. 


Eight volumes of “ Festivals” and one “Ethics of 
Judaiam” on sale. “Jurisprudence” in press, $3.00 
per vol, Particulars from 


New Talmud Publishing Co., 1332 sth Ave.,N. Y. 


Sample and Circulars, 10 cents. 
H. H. BALLARD, 
436, PITTSFIRLD, Mase, 





William Lloyd Garrison, 
1805-1879. 


The Story of his Life told by his Children. 
Illustrated with over 40 portraits, views, 
etc. 4 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $8.00 net. 


This important work (originally published 
by the Century Company) has been reducedin 
price from $12 00 to $8.00, a remarkably low 
sum for what is unquestionably one of the 
handsomest products ofthe American press. 


‘* A masterpiece of modern historical biography. 
: To call the work a mine of information 
would be to convey a false impression; it is rather 
a well-arranged library in which attendant hands 
are always present to point the way to the exact 
thing wanted. Finally, the work, while as 
instructive as the driest manual, is as interesting 
as a romance.”’’—Boston Advertiser. 


a biography of almost world-wide importance. 
eyo It will be a standard work of reference.”’— 
Charleston News and Courier. 


‘In fact, Southern history is not complete with- 
out this work.”’—Atlanta Constitution. 


“It is, for the anti-slavery record, final; and the 
service done to our national history is as great as 
that toa father’s memory. Its one eminent trait, 
however, is its justice.”—Atlantic Monthly. 


*," For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
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The Week. 


The House of Representatives passed 
last week, by a vote of 172 to 161, the 
bill imposing a tariff upon Porto Rico. 
Six Republicans refused to support the 
measure. Two other Republicans who 
stood with them in opposition, and four 
Democrats who would have voted on the 
same side, were absent, and pairs could 
not be arranged for them. If they had 
been present, the division would have 
been 172 to 167. Four Democrats voted 
with the Republicans. If they had stood 
with their party, the bill would have 
been beaten, in a House with every mem- 
ber accounted for, by 168 yeas to 171 
nays. The success of the measure was 
thus due to the reinforcement of the 
bulk of the Republicans by two Demo- 
crats from Louisiana, one from Califor- 
nia, and one (Sibley) from Pennsylvania. 
The two Southerners and the Westerner 
frankly confessed that they voted with 
the Republicans for a tariff on a starving 
people because they were afraid that 
their constituents would suffer from the 
competition of our new possessions. The 
bill now goes to the Senate. The duty 
of all who have fought it while it was 
before the House is to keep up that fight. 
Indeed, they should now redouble their 
efforts to avert the national disgrace in- 
volved in the enactment of the bill into 
a law. The contention should be made 
in behalf of the national honor. Ques- 
tions of Constitutional construction are 
interesting subjects for discussion, but 
the issue of good faith in redeeming our 
pledges to a suffering people is the fun- 
damental one. 











One of the most grotesque features of 
a debate which has called out a rather 
unusual amount of cant, has been the 
claim that the Porto Ricans would 
starve unless they were heavily taxed. 
No doubt, it was said, they would like 
to be relieved of taxation; but it was 
absolutely impossible for us to carry out 
our benevolent intentions without mak- 
ing the Porto Ricans furnish the mo- 
ney for it. We propose to “give” them 
good roads, public schools, improved po- 
lice, etc., which will require the creation 
of many offices, to be held by Americans 
not born in Porto Rico. These officers 
must of course be paid, and it is thought 
to be highly unreasonable and shame- 
fully ungrateful for the Porto Ricans to 
object to being taxed for the purpose of 
paying them. It was gravely stated in 
Congress that, while the American peo- 
ple were a generous people, they had 
not the slightest disposition to tax them- 
selves for the benefit of their new sub- 





jects. In fact, “Destiny” had once more 
to assume responsibility. It was very sad 
that the Porto Ricans were suffering; 
but, in the first place, we were bound to 
make them pay for the process of bene- 
volent assimilation; and, in the second 
place, we were going to be extremely 
careful that no Porto Rican claims 
should be allowed to have weight against 
American interests. Unfortunately for 
the success of this appeal to the abso- 
lute necessities of the case, it was point- 
ed out that the people of the United 
States had always regularly taxed them- 
selves for the support of Territorial gov- 
ernments, and had never regarded it as 
too great a strain on their generosity. 
In Arizona, for instance, there is a Géov- 
ernor whose salary is paid by the federal 
Government; and there are other Ter- 
ritorial officers supported in the same 
way. There are four judges, receiving 
$12,000 a year, with provision for their 
clerks and bailiffs. There are numerous 
other contributions made by the general 
Government for Territorial purposes, at 
least $40,000 being appropriated for edu- 
cation. 


The action of the House of Represen- 
tatives on Friday in voting, after only 
forty minutes’ debate, to put more than 
$2,000,000 in the President’s hands, “to 
be used for the government and benefit 
of Porto Rico,” as he may think best, 
can be described only as an outbreak 
of hysteria. It is three months since.) 
Congress met and Mr. McKinley urged 
the immediate doing of our duty by this 
new possession, and, after letting the 
whole winter pass without doing any- 
thing, the Republican managers suddenly 
propose to put a great sum of money in 
the President’s hands, to be disbursed in 
the island at his pleasure. This is no 
decent way to conduct a government. 
The system of voting money out of the 
Treasury by the millions, to be spent 
at the discretion of the Executive, is all 
wrong, and ought to be abandoned. As 
regards the principle of the bill, that, too, 
is wrong. Porto Rico asks justice, not 
charity; the keeping of our national 
pledges to give her freedom of trade 
with us—not grants from our Treasury 
as to a poor relation. The island must 
be helped, and some appropriation for its 
benefit ought to be made, but what the 
situation demands most is self-help, and 
that can come only from giving her the 
rights of trade which were promised her 
by the representative of our Govern- 
ment, a year and a half ago. 


The McKinley Administration proposes 
to give Porto Rico, when it belongs to 
the United States, worse treatment than 
the last previous Republican Adminis- 





tration gave the island when it belonged 


to Spain. The President is forcing the 
passage of a law imposing 15 per cent 
of Dingley tariff rates upon the Porto 
Ricans. On the 3lst of July, 1891, Mr. 
Harrison issued a proclamation announc- 
ing the consummation of a reciprocity 
arrangement between the United States 
and Spain, by which sugar, molasses, 
coffee, and hides were to be imported 
from Porto Rico into the United States 
free from any duty whatever, while a 
list of 75 articles produced or manu- 
factured in the United States were to be 
imported into Porto Rico free of duty. 
Is it any wonder that Representative 
Crumpacker of Indiana, who stood out 
to the last for treating Porto Rico as 
well now as we did ten years ago, finds 
himself the most popular man in the 
State which repudiates McKinley with 
scorn? 


Secretary Root is left in a most unen- 
viable position, both as public man and 
lawyer, by the definite statements now 
made in Washington that he himself 
drew, or, at least, approved, the bill tax- 
ing Porto Rico. One such statement 
comes directly from a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, in search 
of a scapegoat. As a matter of political 
expediency, or elementary morality, Mr. 
Root’s action needs only to be compared 
with his own words of last December, 
to show that he has made a huge blun- 
der, which, for a politician, is worse than 
acrime. And as a great lawyer especial- 
ly chosen to give the President expert 
legal advice on the whole question of 
insular government, what a humiliating 
thing it is for him that a country at- 
torney from Connecticut should have had 
to instruct him in the Constitution! The 
truth is, however, that the pretence of 
laying a duty on Porto Rican goods sole- 
ly in order to get a decision from the 
Supreme Court is the sheerest humbug. 
A case is already on the calendar involv- 
ing the whole question. These pretend- 
ed Constitutional scruples are transpa- 
rent after-thoughts. The real anxiety 
was to find out, not if the Constitution 
extended to Porto Rico automatically, 
but if the President could be brought to 
his knees by Protection, er proprio vigore. 
It is clear now that he can be. 


Senator Davis has actually introduced 
amendments giving Porto Rico free 
trade, by the process of extending to 
the island such provisions of the Con- 
stitution as regulate taxation and pre- 
scribe its uniformity. Mr. Davis is a 
good lawyer, and his plan is cleverly 
designed to prevent a case coming be- 
fore the Supreme Court. If the Republi- 
cans are wise, they will adopt this or 
some similar method of keeping the mat- 
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ter out of the courts pending the cam- 
paign. Otherwise, all their platforms 
and speeches will have to be written with 
an if. “This is the Republican policy if 
the Supreme Court does not declare it 
unconstitutional.” What sort of bat- 
tle-cry would that be? Senator Davis is 
one of Mr. McKinley’s right-hand men. 
and his amendments ought to be taken 
as representing the Administration’s po- 
licy—that is, its latest policy: it has a 
new one every day. We are the more 
inclined to believe this because we ob- 
serve that the chairman of the State Re- 
publican committee of Indiana has flat- 
ly told the Executive—i. e., Senator Han- 
na—that Indiana is lost to the party un- 
less the Porto Rican policy is reversed. 


The project for our buying the Danish 
West India Islands will not gain much 
strength from the recent struggle over 
the Porto Rican tariff bill. Yet we 
hear from time to time that the nego- 
tiations are still going on. The latest 
report is that an offer of $3,500,000 has 
been made to Denmark, conditioned, 
however, upon the willingness of Con- 
gress to appropriate the money. No rea- 
son has been advanced for our having 
the islands at all, if they were offered to 
us for nothing; or even if Denmark 
would give us a bonus for taking them, 
as she could well afford to do. A more 
worthless lot of real estate it would be 
hard to find, except in the great Libyan 
Desert; and as for the naval advantages 
which are supposed to belong to the isl- 
ands, they no longer exist for us since we 
have Porto Rico, their nearest neighbor. 
It ought to give the Republicans a feeling 
of goneness when they ask themselves 
what kind of tariff they shall enact for 
the Danish Islands. Santa Cruz pro- 
duces both sugar and oranges. Although 
the quantity she is capable of producing 
is smaller than that of Porto Rico, the 
principle is the same. If the islands 
were bought by us, we should have to 
fight the whole battle over again, with 
the chances of finding McKinley on both 
sides of the question. 


Prof, John B. Moore of Columbia Uni- 
versity contributed to the 7imes of Sun- 
day an article on the Isthmian Canal and 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty which ought 
to have a_ pretty wide circulation 
throughout the country, and especially 
among Senators and Representatives in 
Congress. He reviews the whole sub- 
ject from the standpoint of international 
law, and reaches the general conclusion 
that the pending treaty ought to be ra- 
tifled. He holds that the policy of a neu- 
tralized canal such as the treaty pro- 
vides for is the historic policy of the 
United States, and that the opposing 
theory, rampant in the Hepburn report, 
is a new conception, in conflict with that 
historic policy; that if the Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty were abrogated, the situation 





would not be materially altered, since 
the neutralization of the canal is guaran- 
teed by various other treaties; and that 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, while adher- 
ing to the policy of neutralization, gives 
important advantages to the United 
States in the way of local control and 
protection against lawlessness and dis- 
order, which we should not have under 
preéxisting arrangements. The treaties 
which Nicaragua has made with foreign 
Powers, guaranteeing equality of rights 
and privileges in the use of any canal 
across her territory, are enumerated with 
their respective dates, all of which 
would be in full force even if the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty were abrogated. Such 
treaties exist with Spain, France, Great 
Britain, and Italy; and the question na- 
turally arises, What would these Powers 
say or do if the principles of the Hepburn 
report were sought to be carried into ef- 
fect by us either with or without the 
consent of Nicaragua? We are now seek- 
ing to maintain the rights of trade se- 
cured to us by treaty with China, against 
the ‘possible encroachment of those Eu- 
ropean Powers which have effected lodg- 
ment on her coast. How does that situ- 
ation differ from the one which has been 
created in Nicaragua by similar treaties? 
The only way to set aside those treaties 
is for us to annex Nicaragua by force, 
and to defy the Powers whose rights 
with her we propose to nullify. 


Mr. Isaac Seligman has pointed out a 
defect in the pending currency bill. Sec- 
tion 2 provides that United States notes 
when redeemed are to go into the re- 
serve fund until exchanged for gold, and, 
while there, are to be counted with the 
gold in making up the reserve of $150,- 
000,000 which is not to be exceeded. If 
the gold in the reserve fund should fall 
below $100,000,000, the Treasury might 
sell $50,000,000 worth of bonds, and the 
reserve fund would then consist of (say) 
$95,000,000 of gold previously held, $50,- 
000,000 gold paid in for the bonds, and 
$55,000,000 of notes redeemed through 
the action of the reserve fund, making 
$200, 000,000. But, under the ‘‘maximum’’ 
reserve provision, $50,000,000 of the notes 
would have to be turned over to the ge- 
neral fund of the Treasury, becoming ap- 
plicable to any of the purposes of the 
government. Should expenditures exceed 
revenue, these notes would certainly be 
paid out, and almost as certainly be pre- 
sented for redemption in gold, and the 
“endless chain” would again make trou- 
ble. Bonds could be sold, as bonds were 
sold before; but, while insolvency was 
thus averted, panic and disaster were 
not. In Mr. Seligman’s opinion the in- 
sertion of the words, “together with the 
redeemed notes held for use as provided 
in this section,” will vitiate much of the 
good effect which this law is expected to 
accomplish. On this point there should 
be no room for any possible uncertainty 





or difference of opinion, and if it is too 
late to change the bill before it passes, 
it should be immediately amended by re- 
moving the dangerous provision for 
counting notes as part of the gold re- 
serve. 


Boycotting has reached an acute stage 
in Chicago. It grows out of the strike 
in the building trades. A few weeks ago 
the dealers in plumbing supplies entered 
into an agreement with the building con- 
tractors’ council not to sell to any plumb- 
er who had not signed the rules of that 
council, which renounces the demands 
of the plumbers’ union. Now the plumb- 
ers’ union has voted that no union 
plumber in the United States shall han- 
dle material sold by these Chicago deal- 
ers. To avoid this boycott the dealers 
say that they will remove all the dis- 
tinctive marks from their material, so 
that the boycotters will be obliged to 
keep track of all the lead pipe that is 
shipped by them to any part of the 
country. This would add greatly to the 
expense of enforcing the boycott, and 
would lead in many cases to boycotting 
the wrong goods. It is said that the sales 
of plumbing material in’Chicago have 
already fallen off to such an extent that 
the business is now conducted at a loss, 
and that the end is not in sight. 


The battle by boycott must come to an 
end some time, by the exhaustion of one 
or the other party, perhaps both; and 
then it will be necessary to go back to 
the beginning and settle the dispute by 
arbitration or by the surrender of one 
of them. The workingmen are trying to 
enforce a rule that nobody shall get a 
job unless he belongs to the union, and 
they will admit to the union only such 
as they choose. In other words, they 
are imitating their superiors in many 
parts of the country in seeking to form 
a Labor Trust, intending to subdue the 
employers one by one. The latter, see- 
ing that each one must endure a strike 
supported by assessments levied on the 
employees of the others, naturally unite 
to resist. A strike is followed by a 
lockout, and then a boycott is succeeded 
by an anti-boycott.. It will be strange 
if the sequel does not embrace rioting, 
murder, and incendiarism, as was the 
case in the great street-car boycott at 
Cleveland last year. All this teaches the 
lesson that the boycott is not a remedy 
for anything, and that it only aggravates 
the evils it is intended to cure, by forcing 
neutrals to join in a quarrel in which 
they have no interest, and where they 
can only incur loss. 





The attempt to introduce the principle 
of municipal ownership in Boston has 
met with disaster from the obstacles 
which must always hamper such at- 


tempts. It seems to be impossible in 
the government of a large city by uni- 
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versal suffrage to prevent offices from be- 
ing regarded as political spoils. It is 
hard enough to contend against the 
theory in small communities, and the 
same is certainly true in national affairs; 
but with the vast and heterogeneous pa- 
pulation of our largest cities the struggle 
against corruption is far more difficult. 
Mayor Quincy was not deterred by the 
warnings of experience, and ventured 
on a number of these socialistic experi- 
ments. He established a city printing- 
Office, a city ice department, an electrical 
construction division, and a general city 
repair-shop. Mayor Hart finds that these 
bureaus are too expensive a luxury for 
a city as heavily in debt as Boston. 
When the market price of ice was $3 a 
ton, it cost the city nearly $60 a ton to 
procure ice through the municipal de- 
partment. The printing done for the city 
at its office is found to cost from 20 to 
50 per cent. more than when done by 
contract. The electrical and repair de- 
partments showed the same results; in 
one case work, for which a private con- 
tractor submitted a guaranteed estimate 
of $40, costing the city $300 when done 
by its own bureau. The heads of these 
bureaus found that if they discharged 
men for improper conduct or inefficiency, 
some outside influence was potent enough 
to reinstate them, and it is safe to say 
that, until the politicians retire from 
business, influence of this kind will con- 
tinue to be potent. Mayor Hart has 
abolished two of these departments, and 
the saving promises to be so considerable 
that the others will have hard work to 
justify their continued existence. 


The financial world has lately been 
startled by revelations of rottenness in 
the affairs of the Third Avenue Railroad 
Company which have reduced the market 
value of its shares to less than 50, from 
a maximum last year of about 240. This 
maximum, of course, was largely specu- 
lative, but the stock was, no doubt, fair- 
ly worth 150 before it fell among thieves 
and was stripped and left bleeding as we 
now see it. A suspicion has been grow- 
ing during the past week that, in the 
wrecking of this property, Tammany 
Hall has had very much the same share 
as it had in that of the Erie Railway in 
the time of Tweed and Sweeny. Now 
we learn from some correspondence that 
passed between Mr. John D. Crimmins 
and Mr. A. J. Elias last summer that 
the former, viewing with his practised 
eye as a contractor, a shareholder, and a 
politician, the work of changing the mo- 
tive power of this road, perceived that 
there was great waste of the company’s 
resources, and inferred that some politi- 
cal party was at the bottom of it. He 
communicated his suspicions by letter to 
Mr. Elias, the Vice-President of the com- 
pany, and added: “I doubt very much if 
there has ever been a public work or a 
work for a corporation where there was 





so much loitering as there is on this 
work.” Mr. Elias made use of the er- 
gumentum ad hominem in his reply, say- 
ing that there was as much if not more 
loitering on the Eighth Avenue line, 
which Mr. Crimmins built, than on the 
line which Mr. Crimmins had ventured 
to criticise, but he (Mr. Elias) would 
give prompt attention to any want ol 
diligence on the part of the contractors. 
The fact that the contractors were al- 
lowed a commission of 15 per cent. on 
the amount spent for labor would serve 
to account for the loitering and the pro- 
longation of the work; but the question 
is yet to be answered, Why was such a 
contract made, why were these contrac- 
tors employed, and why were they allow- 
ed to loiter and prolong the time for 
completing their job? Some persons say 
that these contractors were Tammany 
men, and that they alone could control 
the permits for street opening, and hence 
that their employment was a necessity; 
in other words, that the company was 
blackmailed. This, if true, does not ex- 
cuse the officers of the company. It 
rather adds something to the gravity of 
the charge against them of betraying the 
interests of their shareholders that they 
did not resist the attempted blackmail. 
and appeal to the courts, the public, and 
the Legislature for protection.. 


The withdrawal of Lord Rosebery 
from the Scottish Liberal Association, of 
which he has been President for twenty 
years, is the most considerable event that 
the Boer war has produced in English 
politics. The withdrawal was caused by 
the dissatisfaction of the Scotch Liberals 
with Lord Rosebery’s position in refe- 
rence to the war, which has been that 
of a rather ardent supporter of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s position. In other words, 
he not merely sustained the Government 
in carrying on the war, but he believed 
that the Government was right in taking 
the steps which antedated the declara- 
tion of war by the Boer Government. 
Here he was in conflict with Mr. Camp- 
bell- Bannerman, Sir William Harcourt, 
John Morley, James Bryce, and nearly 
the whole Liberal party. It does noi 
follow that he will join the Conservatives 
or the Unionists, but his withdrawal 
from the Liberals at any time, for any 
reason, could not fail to be an event of 
importance. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer esti- 
mates the deficit in the revenue for this 
year and next at £60,000,000. This de- 
ficit is to be met by increasing the taxes 
to the extent of £12,317,000, by taking 
£4,640,000 from the sinking-fund for ter- 
minable annuities, and by borrowing 
£43,000,000. The income-tax is to be in- 
creased one-half, making it a shilling in 
the pound, or 5 per cent.; 2d. a pound is 
to be added to the tea duty, 6d. a gallon 
to that on spirits, a shilling a barrel on 








beer, 4d. a pound on tobacco, 6d. a pound 
on cigars, and a shilling on the stamp- 
tax on certain brokers’ contracts. The 
suggestion was made that the additional 
revenue might be easily obtained by a 
tax on sugar, but it was not listened to, 
and haif the increase in taxation will 
fall on the incomes of the classes which 
have most favored the extension of the 
British Empire by force of arms. As the 
war may cost twice the estimated amount 
before it is concluded, the burden of tax- 
ation bids fair to be 
has during the 
Snglishmen now living. 
now highly prosperous, but when hard 
times recur, the taxes will be 
felt. It has been intimated that a large 
indemnity might be from the 
Dutch Republics, but Sir William Har- 
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court pointed out that the probiem of 
getting such an indemnity paid was not 
to be easily solved. 

Russia’s steacy advance in Asia is 


marked by one mile-stone more in what 
appears to be her practical absorption 
of Persia. By the usual means of rail- 
way concessions and a guaranteed loan, 
Russian control of trade and 
government is now assured: and the sec- 
ular Russia for on 
the Indian Ocean will be gratified as soon 
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the Gulf of This 
march forward, on the line of England's 
communications, as it 
have 


on Oman. stealthy 
not 
accomplished but 
for British preoccuption in South Afri- 


Ca, 


were, could 


been so easily 
The Czar has professed strict neu- 
trality and great friendliness, and 
tested that he could never think of tak- 
ing advantage of England’s African em- 


pro- 


barrassments; but his agents have never- 
theless Af- 
ghanistan and in Persia. The inhabitants 
of the latter country are represented as 


pressed quietly forward in 


eager for a Russian protectorate. “When 
will the Russians come? When will the 
White Czar deliver us?” These are said, 
by a Russian officer in Teheran, to be the 
He add- 
ed, in his report to the Minister of War, 
that infantry and a 
couple of Cossack regiments would suf- 
fice to keep in check the whole of Per- 
But 
extension of Russian military rule. In Se- 
bastopol, three weeks ago, forty-three of- 
ficers of the Russian navy were put on 
trial for corruption and bribery, in con- 
nection with the purchase of supplies for 
the Black Sea fleet. At almost the same 
time was confirmed the 
gradation and exile, for embezzlement, 
of Gen. Ilovaisky and several Cossack of- 
ficers. Peculation has been historically 
the cancer of absolutism. The Russian 
armies were almost paralyzed in the Cri- 
mean and Turkish wars by dishonest ad- 
ministration; and, as the empire ex- 
tends, opportunities for corruption multl- 
ply. 


eager questions of the natives. 


“one division of 


sia.”’ there is another side to the 


sentence of de- 
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DEEDS, NOT WORDS. 


President McKinley’s speech at the 
Ohio Society’s banquet in this city on 
Saturday evening was a very thesaurus 
of phrases which may be applied, like 
so many blisters, to his own conduct in 
the past two weeks. “We must choose 
between manly doing and base deser- 
tion.” Who says this? The man whom 
the whole country has seen running 
away from his own words like a fright- 
ened rabbit. ‘Partisanship can hold few 
of us against solemn public duty.” But Mr. 
McKinley is himself one of those few. He 
could read in Monday’s Chicago Times- 
Herald, edited not by an enemy, but by a 
personal friend and benefactor, not by 
a Democrat or Mugwump, but by a 
stanch Republican, the following truth- 
ful account of what the President of the 
United States did when partisanship 
came into collision with what he 
himself had declared to be “solemn pub- 
lic duty” to Porto Rico. 

“A majority of Republicans.were opposed 
to the principle of the bill and faithful to 
the thought and purpose of the President’s 
message. The defeat of the bill was immi- 
nent and the prestige of the Republican 
majority in the House was in peril. 

“Then the President was appealed to. It 
was represented to him that nothing could 
save the party from humiliating division 
and defeat but some sign that he receded 
from the recommendation of his message. 
The leaders of the party were permitted to 
suggest that he had changed his mind. But 
this was not sufficient to bring the recalci- 
trants into line. The President was again 
appealed to, and, under pressure from the 
party leaders in the House, he personally 
urged several Representatives to support the 
bill, so as to preserve an unbroken Republi- 
can front in the House. 

“Thus was the grievous blunder com- 
mitted.”’ 

In what atmosphere, surcharged with 
adulation, must the President live not 
to know what the people are saying of 
his lamentable display of moral cow- 
ardice? The country is ringing with it. 
Republicans are torn between rage and 
disgust over his ignominious retreat. 
And yet he is so armed in triple brass 
of egotism that he dares, on the heels 
of his own humiliating exhibition of 
weakness and recreancy, to prate once 
more of “duty”! A runaway colonel 
might with as good grace exhort his 
regiment to be brave. If it could ever 
have been said that the President’s words 
were half-battles, it must now be admit- 
ted that they are whole defeats. He 
ought to beware how he excites the 
laughter or scorn of his hearers by per- 
forming again on his tinkling cymbal 
of “solemn public duty.” 

The truth is, Mr. McKinley mistakes 
the time of day. He talks as if it were 
still February, 1899, instead of March, 
1900. His pious descriptions of the bless- 
ings we were going to bestow on our na- 
tional ‘“‘wards” were all very well a year 
ago, but now we are translating his fine 
words into action. To-day it is res non 


verba; and what is the thing we see? “It 
is not possible,” gravely asserts Presi- 
dent McKinley, “that 75 millions of Ame- 








rican freemen are unable to establish 
liberty and justice and good government 
in our new possessions.” That may pass 
for a belated platitude; but the actual 
situation is, that American freemen are 
trying to establish justice in Porto Rico 
—and their President blocks the way. 
There is no chance for a quibble here. 
Mr. McKinley himself laid down official- 
ly the proper way in which to establish 
justice in this particular one of our new 
possessions. He was on record. He was 
committed morally. Yet, with the coun- 
try eager to support him, with his party 
press appealing to him to live up to 
his own words, with Congress bursting 
with desire to do justice to Porto Rico, 
he deliberately chose to play the part 
of an oppressor. And then he added in- 
sult to injury by coming to New York 
to declare: “The liberators will never 
become the oppressors!” 

The Spanish language has a word 
which it applies to such grandiloquent 
hypocrisy. Musica, musica, Spaniards cry, 
when they hear a man trying to cover up 
foul deeds with fair words. This is the 
indignant and scornful cry which will re- 
sound throughout Porto Rico when the 
natives read of the President’s betrayal, 
followed by his flood of noble sentiments. 
Already the dispatches show the conster- 
nation approaching despair which reigns 
in this particular one of the islands we 
wrested from Spain. Our Governor- 
General told Congress that, so far, Ame- 
rican occupation had been a curse to the 
natives. But they had held on in hope 
that, at last, we would keep faith with 
them. What must their feelings be when 
they discover that the President of the 
United States has broken his plighted 
word? If they were strong enough, they 
would undoubtedly take up arms against 
American rule, and they would be justi- 
fied in doing it if the American Revo- 
lution was justified. It is of no use for 
the President to affirm that “there can 
be no imperialism.” The Porto Ricans 
know better; they are suffering from it. 

In one respect, the President’s speech 
is a good sign. Like his recommenda- 
tion of a $2,000,000 appropriation for the 
Porto Ricans, it shows that he is in a 
panic. The open revolt of conscience 
Republicans, and the open exultation 
of the Democrats, have revealed to him 
his monumental blunder. He sees thou- 
sands of votes endangered; and, with Mr. 
McKinley, a vote imperilled means a 
solemn obligation to retain it if possible. 
But what he must see is that no half- 
way measures will do. His message ask- 
ing for $2,000,000 is already seen by the 
country to be only a small trick. There 
is neither statesmanship nor charity in 
it; it does not touch the root of the trou- 
ble as law, and, as a gift, would be only 
a form of pauperization. No, the only 
thing for Mr. McKinley to do is to take 
Mr. Kohlsaat’s advice, admit that he has 
made a dreadful mistake, turn square 
about, and urge Congress to give the 





Porto Ricans free trade. This might 
seem an awkward performance for the 
President, after what has passed, but we 
are sure that he would be able to say 
that his conduct throughout had been 
straightforward and consistent. At any 
rate, inconsistent or not, ruin lies for 
him in any other course. 








THE GOVERNMENT OF HAWAII. 


These are cheerful days for the Demo- 
cratic members of Congress, as compared 
with the sorrowful yesterdays when their 
blundering policy made them the butt of 
their opponents’ ridicule. It is now their 
turn to laugh at the embarrassments in 
which the Administration has involved 
the Republican party; embarrassments 
so great as to cause a Republican Repre- 
sentative to beg the Opposition not to 
make them unbearable. The debate on 
the bill establishing a Territorial govern- 
ment in Hawaii, which has finally passed 
the Senate, gave Senator Tillman of 
South Carolina an opportunity to expose 
some Republican inconsistencies, which 
he improved with unfeigned delight. As 
he observed, when he got his adversa- 
ries on the prongs of his pitchfork, he did 
not care which side they took, and on 
the present occasion he had them “right 
there.” If, as the bill in its original 
form proposed, the government of Ha- 
waii was to be placed in the hands of an 
oligarchy of the white races, the Re- 
publicans cought to recognize the wisdom 
of the South Carolina law which aimed 
at a similar result. If the policy was 
right in one case it could not be con- 
demned in the other; and if it was wrong 
in South Carolina, it must be wrong in 
Hawaii. Accordingly, Senator Tillman 
proposed that the South Carolina law be 
adopted word for word in the organic 
law of Hawaii. This amendment the Re- 
publicans could not, for very shame, 
adopt; but Senator Tillman’s exposures 
were not without effect. 

It was somewhat unguardedly admit- 
ted by the Republicans, at the beginning 
of the debate, that apprehension was 
felt that other people besides Americans 
might get contral of the government. As 
Senators Platt and Cullom stated, there 
was danger that the “Anglo-Saxon ele- 
ment” might be overruled. The popula- 
tion of the islands being now estimated 
at 150,000, and the Americans numbering 
only between 3,000 and 4,000, this danger 
could not be disregarded. There has been 
“friction” between the Americans and 
the other inhabitants, and, in the words 
of Senator Platt, the other elements 
“may conceive the idea that they can run 
the government by votes as against the 
Anglo-Saxon people and the Anglo-Sax- 
on idea, and they will be liable to be 
influenced by demagogues—people who 
still hold, in a way, to the old monarchy— 
and there is great danger that all Anglo- 
Saxon influence there may be overturn- 
ed.” Accordingly the bill, which was 
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evidently concocted by the ruling oli- 
garchy in Hawaii, provided not only a 
qualification of intelligence, but also a 
property qualification for voters. No one 
was to vote at all who could not read, 
write, and speak either the English or 
Hawaiian language—although the Ger- 
mans number 1,500, the Portuguese 15,- 
000, the Chinese 21,000, and the Japanese 
24,000; and no one was to vote for mem- 
bers of the proposed Senate who had not, 
in addition to this qualification, real 
property valued at $1,000, or an income 
of $600 a year. No person, moreover, 
could be a member of either house of 
the Legislature who did not possess a 
certain amount of property. With these 
precautions, with a governor appointed 
from among the residents of the islands, 
with the present judiciary maintained, 
and with the selection of nearly all the 
officers by the governor, the dominant 
element felt that their position would be 
reasonably secure. As the former Attor- 
ney-General of Hawaii remarked, “Unless 
some means were adopted to control 
the native vote, the Territorial Legisla- 
ture would probably pass quickly into 
the hands of the natives”; and “even the 
Portuguese, as against the Anglo-Saxon, 
could exclude the latter from taking any 
part in legislation.” The original bill 
was unquestionably well calculated to 
prevent this result. 


This well-laid scheme, however, has 
been sadly marred by the Senate; and 
Senator Morgan, who had elaborated it 
in conjunction with the Hawaiian rulers, 
now frantically shouts that he would ad- 
vise the people of Hawaii to remain as 
they are for a hundred years rather than 
accept such a plan of government as 
the Senate has created. In point of fact, 
the revelations made concerning the 
conditions under which “contract labor” 
prevails in Hawaii rendered the biil odi- 
ous. The statutes of Hawaii have provid- 
ed that any person refusing to serve his 
master shall be “compelled” to carry out 
his agreement of service; and that if 
he shall refuse, he shall be imprisoned 
at hard labor until he “consents.” If he 
“consents,” and does not serve satisfac- 
torily, he shall be fined, and imprisoned 
at hard labor until his fine is paid. As 
evidence was produced showing that in 
some cases the contract laborers were 
“docked” of half their pay of $12.50 a 
month—without board—such fines might 
involve imprisonment for life at hard 
labor. The Senate appears to have made 
thorough work in prohibiting this abuse, 
and, getting in the mood for securing 
some of the recognized rights of Ame- 
rican citizens, it struck out the property 
qualification required of voters for mem- 
bers of the Senate. The courts, instead 
of remaining in the hands of the present 
Government, are to be assimilated to 
other Territorial courts, and it is worthy 
of notice that the judges are to be paid 
by the United States, although no con- 
cession of this kind has been thought 








admissible in Porto Rico. Hawaii is to 
have a Delegate in Congress, like other 
Territories. It is to have the same free- 
dom of trade as the other Territories. 
In short, as the bill leaves the 
Senate, it practically establishes a Ter- 
ritorial government on familiar lines, 
and seriously interrupts the plans of the 
American oligarchy to maintain the gov- 
ernment in their own hands. It also 
paves the way for two Senators and a 
Representative in Congress, and three 
votes in the Electoral College, at some 
future time. 


COUNTING THE COST. 

Following the rejoicings in London 
over the relief of Ladysmith, the warn- 
ing voice of the paymaster is heard in 
its appropriate corner of the House of 
Commons. What he tells ought to have 
a sobering effect after the effervescence 
of the good news passes off. The naval 
estimates were presented by Mr. Goschen 
a few days ago. They call for $42,000,000 
for new battle-ships and cruisers, the en- 
tire naval expense for the year 1900-'01 
being placed at $150,000,000. Mr. Gosch- 
en said that Russia was preparing to 
expend $21,000,000 for new construc- 
tion, and France nearly the same amount. 
In order to keep England up to the mark 
she had hitherto fixed for herself, she 
must make her expenditure equal to that 
of any two of her rivals. In this way 
the sum of $42,000,000 was reached. 

Two weeks ago the Under Secretary 
for War made a preliminary statement 
of the needs of his department. He said 
that the present regular force consisted 
of 109,000 regulars in the United King- 
dom, to which he proposed to add 30,000 
immediately. Then he proposed to put 
under training the present volunteer 
forces, amounting to 328,000, and to add 
50,000 more to their number, so as to 
have 517,000 men trained to arms or un- 
dergoing training in the course of the 
next few months. “Personally,” he said, 
“T believe the figure will approach more 
nearly 600,000 men than 500,000.” Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman asked for some es- 
timate of the expense of this enormous 
increase of the British land forces which, 
if carried into effect, would approach the 
magnitude of the great Continental 
armies. He insisted that the question be- 
fore the country was one of policy rath- 
er than of armament, because the policy 
to be pursued always fixes the measure 
of the armament. If the policy is one of 
aggression, the army and navy must be 
made to correspond with it. “I ask,” 
he said, ‘that whatever we do, we shal! 
not, in our realization of the facts now 
before us in South Africa, in our dis- 
covery of the difficulties we have to meet 
there, rush into some great project of 
military development, which I believe 
would be the very worst thing that could 
happen to our country.” At the same 
time he acknowledged that the proposals 











of the Government were much more mo- 
derate than the advice given by the pub- 
lic prints. 

On Thursday the war estimates were 
presented to the House. They are even 
more moderate than those which the 
Under Secretary had foreshadowed. They 
provide for an increase of the establish- 
ment to 430,000 men, and a total net ex- 
penditure of $307,000,000, against an es- 
tablishment of 184,853 men, and an ex- 
penditure of $103,000,000, as originally 
voted for the current financial year, 
showing an increase of 245,147 in the 
number of men, and of $204,000,000 in 
the money expenditure. The foregoing 
figures for the current year do not in- 
clude the supplemeuiary estimates of 
October and February for the present 
Boer war. They are for the future per- 
manent establishment of the British 
army. Added to the naval estimates 
presented by Mr. Goschen a few days 
ago, they mount up to $450,000,000 for 
fighting purposes alone. And this comes 
within seven months after the meeting of 
the Hague conference, which was called 
for the purpose of securing a reductlou 
of military and naval expenditure, or a 
cessation in the increase thereof. And 
now England is on the eve of trebling 
her military expenditure and adding 
many millions to her naval. 


Of course this wild plunge, if taken, 
will be because of the war in South Af- 
rica, and for no other reason. The Boers, 
being on the ground and the first to 
take the field, had secured a very ad- 
vantageous position, and were thus en- 
abled to make their men count two or 
three for one. So when the British 
dashed against the Boer fortifications 
they hurled back several times 
with severe loss. England’s enemies on 
the Continent began to prick up their 
ears and ask themselves whether this 
was not a good time to reopen the 
Egyptian question, or the Chinese ques- 
tion, or some other question in some 
quarter of the globe. The British public 
began to grow nervous. There was a 
sudden overhauling of the War Depart- 
ment by the newspapers, and a demand 
for reasons why these Boers had been 
allowed to get in a position of such su- 
periority at the outset of the war. Pub- 
lic opinion, which, one year ago, would 
have killed any scheme for an increase 
of the army, and trampled under foot 
any ministry which should have adopt- 
ed that policy, is now favorable to, nay 
demands, a greater increase than the 
ministry brings forward; and this in- 
crease costs three times the money that 
the British taxpayer is accustomed to 
spend. So we see for the thousandth 
time that when a nation takes up the 
sword, it never knows how or when it 
may lay it down. It may be led, in its 
own despite, into paths of folly which, 
in its sane moments and under ordinary 
conditions, it would have regarded with 
scorn, and even with horror. 
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Undoubtedly the new armament of 
England will be made a reason and an 
excuse for the United States adopting 
the same policy. It will be said that, with 
a force of half a million men, England 
can send an army to take possession of 
our precious Nicaragua Canal. That will 
be made an argument, not for ratifying 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, but for add- 
ing to our army and building twice as 
many fortifications on the line of the 
canal as we originally intended. But 
there is an element in our politics that 
is able to offer an effective opposition 
to a large standing army. It is composed 
of the workingmen’s organizations, and 
there has been evidence lately that this 
element is making itself felt in the mili- 
tary committees of Congress. Let us hope 
that it may solemnly warn Congressmen 
that it will vote for no man who votes 
for increasing our military establish- 
ment. Reorganize it, make it as efficient 
as you please, but if you would prevent 
wars, prevent the army from growing 
in numbers. 


THE REUNITED IRISH PARTY. 

In the manifesto of the recently elect- 
ed chairman of the Irish party in the 
House of Commons, the occasion and 
aim of the reunion of the Irish factions 
which have been quarrelling and helpless 
for nine years past are clearly to be read, 
in the lines or between them. Much is 
made of the extremity in which England 
was thought to be a month ago. That 
was Ireland’s opportunity. No man 
could tell, said Mr. Redmond to his fel- 
low-Irishmen, what might not be ac- 
complished by a resolute and united 
body of eighty Irish members in “the 
greatest crisis in the memory of living 
man” which had “arisen in the affairs of 
the Empire.” The great British ‘suc- 
cesses in South Africa have already 
taken most of the pith out of that argu- 
ment. But the need of doing something 
to restore the confidence of the Irish 
people in their representatives at West- 
minster, and to set flowing again the con- 
tributions of Irishmen all over the world, 
remains the chief reason for burying the 
bitter quarrels. Mr. Redmond frankly 
laid great stress upon this motive, and 
asked for subscriptions to “the Sessional 
Fund of the Irish Parliamentary party.” 

Many gibes and sneers have been call- 
ed out by this appeal for funds. They 
are, however, both unfounded and vul- 
gar. As long as members are not paid, 
and as long as Irish nationalists send, 
and must send, men of small means to 
represent them in Parliament, it is en- 
tirely proper that their support, while 
in attendance upon the House, should 
be provided for. O’Connell used to re- 


ceive such support—his “rent,” as it was 
half-humorously, half-tauntingly called. 
For this he was exposed to many Tory 
insults, which, of course, he repaid with 
But there could really be no 


interest. 





doubt about the propriety of his receiv- 
ing money from his constituents. Gre- 
ville, who was, at first at least, no friend 
to O’Connell, said that the funds put at 
his disposal were “a tribute nobly paid, 
and nobly earned.” The real question is, 
not whether the Irish members should 
be maintained, but whether their present 
programme promises any substantial 
good to those who send them to London 
and support them there. 

The answer to be found in the mani- 
festo is not wholly explicit. It may be 
doubted if the Irish party speaks its 
whole mind in it. Irish Home Rule is 
referred to only casually, and as a kind 
of dream not officially abandoned. What 
Mr. Redmond definitely promises to work 
for is further land legislation for the 
relief of Irish farmers, and some measure 
of University education for Catholic Ire- 
land. These demands are shrewdly 
made. Lord Salisbury has already gone 
further in legislation against Irish land- 
lords than Mr. Gladstone ever dared 
or was able to go. So Mr. Redmond’s 
appeal is ex concessis. He says to the 
Government, You have admitted the 
principle; you have gone half-way to- 
wards carrying it out; now go the whole 
way, and give us “the universal estab- 
lishment of compulsory purchase of an 
occupying proprietary.” As for a Ca- 
tholic University, Mr. Balfour argued 
stoutly last year for a Government grant 
to establish one or more such institu- 
tions. Here again, therefore, Mr. Red- 
mond is ploughing with Conservative 
oxen. 

Behind this outward and avowed pro- 
gramme, lie deeper questions, harder to 
answer. Is the Irish people substan- 
tially united in support of its Parliamen- 
tary representatives? Is it heartily com- 
mitted to political agitation as the best 
means of securing what it wants? There 
is good reason to doubt whether either 
of these questions can be answered by a 
round affirmative. At one extreme, there 
is the literary party of Young Ireland— 
the Celtic School—Kelts, they prefer to 
spell themselves. They are distinctly 
languid as respects the political remedy. 
They propose to witch and wheedle 
Englishmen with their indigenous poetry 
and romance and drama. An outsider 
might doubt whether their instrument 
is better fitted to placate than to in- 
furiate, but at any rate they believe in 
it. At the other end of the line is the 
physical-force party. This remains su- 
premely indifferent, really contemptu- 
ous, in the presence of Irish Parliamen- 
tory reunion. Here, for example, is the 
ominous note sounded by the United 
Trishman: 


“Day by day Parliamentarianism is be- 
coming more discredited bythe people whom 
it befooled for over twenty years. The pic- 
ture of 40,000 farmers meeting and beating 
the forces of the British Empire has im- 
printed itself upon the brain of the Irish 
nation. 

“The burgher with his rifle guarding the 
land of his fathers appeals more power- 
fully to the Irishman than the member of 








Parliament with the begging-bag, suffering 
for his country in the House of Commons. 
Between unity and extinction our Parlia- 
mentarians did not hesitate. Between uni- 
ty and starvation they did not falter for an 
instant in their choice. As the Evening 
Herald, Mr. Redmond’s mouthpiece, explains, 
‘unity’ was necessary because ‘funds have 
only empty boxes, American support has 
become estranged, and at home subscrip- 
tions for any purpose died a sudden death.’ 
‘This state of affairs,’ adds our ingenious 
contemporary, ‘could not continue.’ 

“As to the future of Irish Parliamentari- 
anism we have no fear. It can never again 
humbug Ireland into believing that the es- 
tablishment of a glorified vestry in Dublin 
means the triumph of Irish nationality.” 

What is the outlook, then, for the Irish 
party in Parliament? A leading Liberal 
writes us privately that he thinks the 
Irish will hold the balance of power in 
the next Parliament. This certainly seems 
probable, yet, after all, it will be a very 
different thing from the balance of power 
which Parnell held. For one thing, ob- 
struction can no longer, under the new 
rules, be made so deadly a weapon to 
extort terms as he made it. Further- 
more, we shall not soon see the Irish par- 
ty making and unmaking ministries on 
the question of Home Rule. Home Rule 
may be said to have been dropped from 
the Liberal programme; surely the Con- 
servatives will not be bidding for the 
Irish vote, as they were in 1886, with 
promises of modified Home Rule.  It- 
seems highly probable that there will be 
a distinct rejuvenation of the Irish party 
in Parliament, and that it will be able to 
wring a succession of “doles” to agricul- 
ture and to education from a reluctant 


Government, 


THE DECLINE OF TEACHING. 


The recent death of Miss Porter, who 
for half a century conducted a well- 
known school for young women at 
Farmington, Conn., calls attention to one 
of those far-reaching changes which 
have done so much in these fifty years 
to transform American education. It is 
at least a curious coincidence that the 
development of the modern science of 
pedagogy, with its array of physiological 
and psychological data, should have been 
accompanied by a distinct decline in the 
prominence of the teacher. No one, we 
suppose, will question that the number 
of great teachers is decidedly less now 
than it once was, and that the depleted 
ranks are not being adequately filled up. 

While this dearth of teaching power, 
notwithstanding the persistent efforts to 
overcome it, is characteristic of all de- 
partments of education, it is especially 
noticeable in the colleges and universi- 
ties. Perhaps in no single respect, in- 
deed, does the average college of the 
present day contrast more sharply with 
the college of a generation or two ago. 
The histories of most of our older insti- 
tutions record the names of many dis- 
tinguished men who, over and above 
their additions to knowledge in their re- 
spective fields, left upon their students 
marked individual impressions as teach- 
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ers. The names of Nott at Union Col- 
lege, Hopkins at Williams, Wayland at 
Brown, Tyler at Amherst, during the pe- 
riod when all these were small colleges, 
are enough to cite. That the equipment 
of such men for their specific duties was 
sufficient was, for the most part, assum- 
ed without question; but it is as instruct- 
ors, rather than as scholars, that they 
are most fondly remembered. In the 
minds of the older graduates, their fig- 
ures assume, with the lapse of years, 
somewhat of heroic proportions, and 
their determining influence upon thought 
and life is constantly recalled. 

That such conditions no longer gene- 
rally prevail is, we suppose, matter of 
common observation. With all the excel- 
lence of their work, comparatively few 
instructors to-day get much hold of in- 
dividuals in their classes. To be sure, 
the average college or university teacher 
is immensely industrious, and exceeding- 
ly learned. His students acquire a much 
greater body of positive facts than for- 
merly, and their knowledge is commonly 
of a more practical sort. But somehow 
he rarely succeeds in awakening the 
personal affection which marks the work 
of the great teacher, or in making for 
himself a name as other than a sound 
scholar, or a good lecturer, or an at- 
tractive writer. It is by the knowledge he 
has imparted, or the stores of erudition 
he has made available, that he is most 
remembered, rather than by his skill in 
stimulating an interest in intellectual 
things, or by the large and inspiring 
qualities of his mind and heart. 

The causes of this change are, doubt- 
less, to be found in the same forces which 
have, in recent years, given to higher 
education so great a lift. The rise of the 
university, with its emphasis on special- 
ized learning as the only learning worth 
having, has set a premium on intensity 
rather than breadth of attainment. Not- 
withstanding his praiseworthy know- 
ledge, industry, and devotion, the mo- 
dern university instructor, especially if 
he has been trained within the last twen- 
ty years, rarely has much of the broad 
outlook upon things which was so notice- 
ably characteristic of the older culture. 
In intellectual matters, he is likely to 
feel himself tyrannized by men older and 
more learned than himself, and to be 
abnormally sensitive about slight defi- 
ciencies. The drudgery of the class- 
room, the slow and painstaking dealing 
with individuals, are too often regarded 
as a burden, to be shifted as much as 
possible upon the shoulders of younger 
men. 

The new view of the teacher’s func- 
tions seems to have, also, the stamp of 
official approval. Broadly speaking, pro- 
nounced ability as a teacher, unaccom- 
panied by the production of at least one 
learned work, is not a passport to dis- 
tinction. It, very rarely leads to promo- 
tion. In other words, the higher the 
standard of the institution, the less 





place it seems to have for men and wo- 
men whose chief power is their ability 
to teach. It is the making of books, and 
not the training of the young in habits 
of thought and work, that holds out to 
the teacher of to-day the main promise 
of reward. 

It is useless, of course, to cry over spilt 
milk, or to sigh for a revival of the par- 
ticular methods and manners of former 
days. The watchword of modern higher 
education is scholarship; and so long as 
scholarship of a technical and exacting 
sort offers the only avenue to distinc- 
tion, young men and women are little 
likely to be turned aside from it. It 
cannot be idle to remember, however, 
that the present régime brings evil, as 
well as good, in its train. With all the 
successes of the college and university, 
and the fruitfulness of their service in 
every department of life, it cannot be 
denied that their influence upon many 
is appreciably narrowing. Valuable as 
are the products of concentration, con- 
centration, nevertheless, implies restrict- 
ed vision. It is not a favorable indica- 
tion of the trend of things that the few 
great teachers and intellectual guides 
who are left to us should so often, both 
in and out of college circles, be a bit 
lightly regarded. Perhaps it is no long- 
er true, among the better class of college 
men, that enthusiasm is “bad form”; 
but it too often is true that instructors 
who aim most at getting hold of the men 
under their charge, and care least about 
becoming eminent specialists, have to 
overcome a pervading distrust as to their 
soundness and authority. 

Ideal as the figures of the notable 
teachers of the past generations may 
have become, one cannot doubt that 
they had hold of education by the right 
end. Culture, as they viewed it, was 
learning dispensed through a large mind. 
It was fact and theory, accurate investi- 
gation, and assured knowledge, lighted 
up by a strong and vivid personality. It 
is this clear impression of personal 
power, winning the regard of those upon 
whom it falls, that the higher education 
among us most needs. 


THE MOTHER OF THE DUC D’ENGHIEN. 
—Il. 


PARIS, February 22, 1900. 


The relations of the Duke and Duchess de 
Bourbon were of a singular character. They 
led separate existences. She lived in the 
flysée. Hearing that her husband had 
bought the estate of Nointel, near Paris 
(it belongs now to a wealthy stockbroker) 
for the sum of two million and a half of 
francs, and that he was embarrassed to pay 
the amount, she generously offered to ad- 
vance it to him; he accepted the offer, and 
it was the occasion of one of the visits 
which he made to her. Soon afterwards the 
Duke left France with his father, upon the 
fall of the Bastille. He was one of the first 
to give the signal for the emigration. He 
took with him his son, the Duke d’'Enghien, 
whom his mother was never to see again. 











The Duchess completely espoused the ideas 
of her brother, the Duke d'Orléans, who open 
ly declared himself a champion of the Revolu 
tion. The Blysée, like the Palais Royal, was a 
centre for the partisans of the new ideas. The 
Duchess severed all her relations with the 
House of Cond6, and remained in France; 
she left Paris, however, and 
time in Strasbourg, where found het 
philosopher Saint-Martin and her friend Ma 
dame d'Oberkirch. She Paris 
in 1790, and entered into relations with a 
monk, Dom Gerle, prior of the Chartreuse 
of Pont-Sainte-Marie, who nad passionately 
joined in the Revolutionary movement. 
(Dom Gerle figures in David's famous plc- 
ture, “The Oath of the Tennis-Court.”) We 
see her also in communication with an in 
spired prophetess, a reformer of the church 
Suzette Labrousse, and another propbetess, 
Catherine Théot, herself ‘‘the 
mother of God.” 

The Duchess de Bourbon's character was 
the most singular mixture of absurdity, one 
might say folly, and of generous sentiments 


spent some 


she 


returned to 


who called 


When the confiscation of the fortune of the 
Condés wrote to her 
of which 


is given in Count Ducos’s volume), inviting 


was pronounced, she 


husband a long letter (the text 


him to return to her house in France, and 
to dispose of all her fortune. As she had 
not emigrated, her property had not been 


The Duke de Bourbon sent his 
answer, through a friend, M. de 
March 27, 1792. He thanked her for her ge- 
nerous offer, but explained that it was im 


confiscated. 
Nolives, 


possible for him to return to France. M. de 
Nolives writes a curious letter to the Duke 
de Bourbon on April § 


“as I received Monseigneur’s letter, 


“As soon,” said he, 
I wrote 
to the Duchess de Bourbon, to ask for an in- 
terview, having a communication to make 
to her on your behalf.’ He tells how the 
Duchess received him, how she showed some 
her 
He had no 
letters 


irritation at not having a letter from 
husband, only a verbal message. 
difficulty in that 
not very safe under the Terror. 


explaining were 
Du- 


chess complained of having received no news 


The 


of her son, no letters from him 


“TI had heard people say that Mme. la 
Duchesse was devout, but I could not imagine 
to what an extent. There are few nuns who 
can be compared to her. Her language is 
absolutely mystical, her exaltation is ex- 
treme. She sees everywhere the hand of 
God; speak of anything else, and her mind 
wanders. It is a pity that with wit, grace, 
and all the faculties she has, she should 
have so far lost her bearings (the phrase is 
permissible). She is as democratic as any- 
body, not by wickedness, but by devotion 


M. de 
be proper for the Duke d’Enghien to writs 
from time to time to his mother. 

Count Ducos gives extracts from the re- 
flections which the Duchess de 
wrote on the events of the Revolution. They 


Nolives sensibly adds that it would 


Bourbon 


are inspired by a sort of religious fatalidimn, 
the horrors which she sees committed un- 
der her eyes appear to her the 
quence and the punishment of a guilty past, 
the her hardly less to 
blame than the executioners. The time 
came when she had need of all ber philo- 
sopby. The Convention voted the arrest of 
all the Bourbons still remaining in France 
She was thrown into prison at Marseilles, 
with her brother, the Duke d'Orléans, 
her nephews, the Duke de Montpensier and 


conse- 


victims seem to 


and 


the Count de Beaujolais, and the Prince 
de Conti. The Duke d'Orléans was sent 
back from Marseilles to Paris, and 
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soon after, notwithstanding all the pledges 
he had given to the Revolution, was guil- 
lotined at the same place as Louis XVI. 
(November 6, 1793). The Duchess de Bour- 
bon had to announce the execution of the 
Prince to her nephews. She sent, twelve 
days afterwards, a petition to the Con- 
vention, which is an astonishing document. 
In terms of the greatest humility, without 
any allusion to the terrible loss she had 
sustained, to the persecutions of which all 
her family were the object, she begged 
the Government to accept for the nation 
the gift of all her property, expressing 
only the hope that the income of it might 
be spent for the widows and orphans of the 
defenders of the nation. She simply ask- 
ed to be set free, and that she might pre- 
serve the means of living and of recompens- 
ing her devoted servants. This request 
was accompanied by a minute inventory of 
all her property, which was very large (the 
BHlysée Bourbon was valued at 1,100,000 
francs; Petitbourg at 1,200,000, etc.). The 
Citoyenne Bourbon (such was her name 
then) explained also in her request that 
she could not have influenced her hus- 
band and her son to become émigrés. The 
Convention took no notice of these offers, 
the State being already in possession. The 
Elysée was presently sold to a Mlle. Hovyn, 
who was a sort of undertaker for all the 
public festivities of Paris. The death of 
Robespierre probably saved the Duchess de 
Bourbon from the guillotine; she remain- 
ed, however, in prison after the ninth 
Thermidor, and it was only two years af- 
terwards that the Convention ordered that 
she should be set free. An income of 180,- 
000 francs was allowed her out of the re- 
venues of her sequestrated estates. The 
Prince de Conti was also allowed to leave 
his prison; the two young and innocent 
brothers of Louis Philippe, the Duke de 
Montpensier and the Count de Beaujolais, 
were retained in captivity. 

The Duchess de Bourbon was allowed to 
live at Petitbourg, but, after the coup d'état 
of Fructidor aimed at the royalists of the 
Chamber, 4 decree obliged the Duchess d’Or- 
léans, the Duchess de Bourbon, and the 
Prince de Conti to leave France. A pension 
of 100,000 francs was promised to the Duch- 
ess d'Orléans; that of the Duchess de Bour- 
bon was reduced to fifty thousand francs. 
This Duchess wrote an account of the jour- 
ney which she made from Paris to Barce- 
lona. It serves as the preface to two vol- 
umes in which she published her correspond- 
ence with a certain M. Ruffin, the officer 
chosen by Augereau to conduct her to the 
frontier, and who was to remain in relation 
with her after their journey. This extraordi- 
nary journal did not deserve to be publish- 
ed, being very unworthy of a person who 
had been so long in the most tragical si- 
tuation. It is half sentimental, half bur- 
lesque; it is childish in many parts, in 
others it becomes ridiculous and repulsive. 
It pretends to be humorous, but it simply 
proves that the Duchess de Bourbon was in 
a very unsettled state of mind. She talked 
religion and theology with the young of- 
ficer Ruffin, she sought to convert him and 
to work for his salvation, and so was 
brought to begin with him a correspond- 
ence that was to last for many years. ‘For 
nearly fifteen years, she made controversial 
attacks on him.” 

At Barcelona she was welcomed and was 
received by the Captain-General of the pro- 





vince. She occupied first a sort of ch&- 
teau with her sister-in-law, the Duchess 
d’Orléans, who had also made the journey 
from Paris to Barcelona. After a while, the 
two sisters-in-law took separate houses, one 
at Gratia, the other at Soria, in the neigh- 
borhood of Barcelona. The Duchess de 
Bourbon had no companion but a lady, the 
Countess Julie de Sérens, a secretary and 
his wife, M. and Mme. Gros. Her chief 
amusement seems to have been writing 
to Ruffin and receiving his answers. Ruf- 
fin 'eft the army to hold a small office in 
Paris. The Duchess entreated him to enter 
into communication with Saint-Martin, and 
sent him elaborate plans for the reforma- 
tion of humanity. He was not as enthu- 
siastic a reformer as she, but did not like 
to discourage her too much. 

The Duchess’s relations with her son 
completely ceased; once only she wrote to 
bim from Spain. The Duke d’Enghien an- 
swered her politely. The mother had be- 
come an admirer of Bonaparte, but her ad- 
miration certainly received a great shock 
when she heard of the execution of her son 
at Vincennes. Yet when the Duke de Bour- 
bon wrote to her from England a letter on 
the terrible subject, she sent him a most 
extraordinary answer. ‘‘Why,’’ asked she, 
“did my son not believe me? Why do all 
his family think of nothing but the glories 
of this world? and why do they forget 
that the glory of Heaven is acquired 
by renunciation in all things, by the 
most profound humility, by forgiveness 
of injuries, and even by the love of our 
enemies ?”’ 

The French army took Barcelona, and on 
the 11th of April, 1809, the Duchess de Bour- 
bon charged Gouvion-Saint-Cyr, the French 
commander, to transmit to Napoleon a let- 
ter in which she told him that she had been 
ten years in Spain, and that it would be a 
great consolation to her to end her life in 
France, ‘‘with friends who inhabit the ci- 
devant province of Meaux,’’ or in any other 
place which he might designate. ‘‘The 
wishes I should form there would be all 
for the glory of France and for your Ma- 
jesty, of whom, Sire, I am the most humble 
and obedient subject.’’ Gouvion-Saint-Cyr 
added to this letter a report on the Princess, 
her mode of life, her singularities; the Em- 
peror made no reply. In 1812, the Duchess 
published two pamphlets, ‘Thoughts of a Be- 
lieving Soul on the Christian Religion, Prac- 
tised in Spirit and Truth.’ The year after 
she published the ‘Correspondence between 
Mme. de B. and M. R. [Ruffin],’ on their 
religious opinions. In 1812, Napoleon au- 
thorized the Duchess de Bourbon to go to 
Rome with the Prince de Conti and the 
Duchess d’Orléans, but they preferred to re- 
main in Spain. Immediately after the abdica- 
tion of Napoleon, in 1814, the Duchess de 
Bourbon left for France, and found all the 
royal family in the Tuileries. She received 
the H6otel de Valentinois in exchange for the 
Elysée, which had, under Napoleon, become 
State property. She did not leave France 
during the Hundred Days, but remained at 
Rosny till the battle of Waterloo. During 
the Restoration she went very little to court, 
and saw only a limited number of friends. 
She maintained very good relations with 
the Orleans family, and constituted the 
Duke d'Orléans and hi: «ster, Madame Adé- 
laide, her universal le, .tees. To Madame 
Adélaide she left the magnificent h6étel in 
the Rue de Varennes where she died Janu- 





ary 10, 1822, and which has now become 
the Austrian embassy. 








Correspondence. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON WARS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: The closing years of the century re- 
flect little honor upon the Anglo-Saxon race. 
The Spanish-American and English-Boer 
wars are examples of folly and crime, nearly 
equally indefensible. The alleged ‘‘humani- 
tarian’’ reason (had it been sincere) 
would not have justified, would inadequately 
have excused, the action of the United 
States; while the ultimatum of and invasion 
by the Boers furnished England the plausi- 
bility she would otherwise have been with- 
out. President McKinley could have pre- 
vented the war with Spain, but the desire of 
a second term seems to have smothered his 
conscience. The selfish political egoism of 
Mr. Chamberlain is responsible for the war 
in the Transvaal. Lord Salisbury was op- 
posed to and would have prevented it, had he 
possessed a tithe of, for example, ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s resolute will. 

I greatly admire the English, and for this 
reason am filled with sorrow and indignation 
when they stoop to courses unworthy of 
themselves. I do not, however, forget their 
grand general record. You have observed 
the much expressed so-called “‘sympathy for 
the Boers.”’ Erase “‘sympathy for the 
Boers” and substitute “antagonism to Eng- 
land,” if you would arrive at virtual truth. 
And such would be the case were the rela- 
tive conditions of the opposing peoples re- 
versed. This hostility is not of to-day, and 
owes its origin to no present occasion. It 
is of long standing, unreasonable, malignant, 
and can have its root in but one soil, that 
epitome of infinite psychic contraction, en- 
vy. Envy is a mortifyingly common phase 
of human emotion, despicable, and moving 
pari passu with mendacity. Few men will 
acknowledge the feeling, preferring to give 
it some less objectionable name, since it ne- 
cessarily implies consciousness, latent or pa- 
tent, of the inferiority of the envier, the su- 
periority of the envied. JOHN KERD. 

March 2, 1900. 





THE PROTESTANT PRINCIPLE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your comments upon “Prof. Mi- 
vart and the Church” in the Nation of Feb- 
ruary 22, you say that “the Catholic 
Church is no worse, in principle, as respects 
freedom of opinion, than the Protestant 
Church.” The case of Prof. McGiffert, and 
many others of a like character, may be 
cited to emphasize the obvious fact that 
in the Protestant Church the great body of 
opinion is rigidly conservative, old mistakes 
and prejudices survive, there are heresy 
hunters, and Assemblies and Synods where 
the conclusions of modern science and mo- 
dern theological thought are repudiated as 
emphatically as they are by Cardinal Vau- 
ghan. To admit this is one thing, to 
say that these acknowledged facts repre- 
sent the principle inherent in Prostestant- 
ism is quite another. 

Dr. Frederic Henry Hedge,'in his essay 
on “The Two Religions,” has graphically 
traced the antagonistic principles which bi- 
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sect the history of the Christian Church— 
Pauline and Petrine, legal and liberal, the 
Greek Fathers and the Latin Fathers, pri- 
vate judgment and an infallible oracle. Pri- 
vate judgment means the right of the in- 
dividual to think, to reason, to draw con- 
clusions from facts and evidence even 
though they contradict opinions and dog- 
mas consecrated by time and authority. The 
Reformers in principle appealed from au- 
thority to reason, and surely this is 
the Protestant principle. True, the 
Protestant Church, as an organization, an 
assembly, does not act consistently upon 
this principle, but, after all, it does influ- 
ence, or rather guide, the mind of the Pro- 
testant world, even though it be uncon- 
scious of the leading. And perhaps, after 
all, it is better to follow the example of 
Erasmus and introduce changes gradually 
and cautiously. God’s plan seems to be to 
work by evolution rather tham by revolu- 
tion or cataclysm. There is a suggestive 
paragraph by Canon Liddon which seems 
to explain very much of the phenomena 
of modern religious development: 

“The restless mind of man cannot but at 
last press a principle to the real limit of 
its application, even although centuries 


should intervene between the premise and 
the conclusion.” JOHN T. ROSE. 


CazENovia, N. Y., February 28, 1900. 


THACKERAY’S ‘THE ROSE AND THE 
RING.’ 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: The assertion of your correspondent 
“Casey,” in the Nation of February 22, that 
the publishers have introduced into the Bio- 
graphical Edition of ‘The Rose and the Ring’ 
“several drawings not by Thackeray,” is not 
warranted by the facts. It is true that 
several of the illustrations in this edition 
did not appear in the first edition, but, 
nevertheless, they are reproductions of 
drawings made by Thackeray for ‘The Rose 
and the Ring.’ I write advisedly, having 
personally inspected the original MS. and 
drawings. The English issue of the Bic- 
graphical Edition contains the headlines at 
the beginning of chapters, omitted in the 
Harper publication, but, like the latter, 
omits several lines apparently forced out 
because of the difference in paging between 
this and the first edition. 

WILLIAM H. LAMBERT. 

PHILADELPHIA, March 2. 1900. 





BABOO LATIN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Permit an admirer of Wordsworth 
to ask the writer of the admirable but too 
brief review ./ the translations into Latin 
(‘Florilegium Latinum’ and two other vol- 
umes) a question. It is this: Supposing 
Prof. Butcher’s translation of Wordsworth’s 
Ode had been recently discovered—say by 
Mr. Flinders Petrie—as a fragment of a 
lost classic, how would it be translated into 
English? Would not the commentators see 
in carcer only the Roman prison, and set to 
work to discover what young scamp of good 
family, going to the bad, was referred to? 
Would any scholar see in 

‘“‘puero mox carceris ingrult horror 
crescenti”’ 
anything more than the prison of the body? 
Would scholars rejoice that they had dis- 
covered a Roman Wordsworth? I leave 





your reviewer to say whether they would 
have found any suggestion of the prison of 
the spirit which is meant by Wordsworth— 
convention, custom, what Goethe calls “das 
Gemeine,”’ and M. Arnold “Daily labour’s 
dull Lethzwan spring.’’ It is impossible, as 
your reviewer says, to translate Words- 
worth's spirituality into a language without 
equivalents; and, therefore, accomplished 
scholars might find a better use for their 
valuable time. 

Looking at translations into Latin in ge- 
neral, and without special reference to the 
volumes now mentioned, what would Horace 
say of them, if he could revisit the world 
and condescend to use the language of Bar- 
barians? Might he not smile and whisper, 
“Baboo Latin’’? 

AN ADMIRER OF WORDSWORTH. 

STEPHEN, MINN., February 20, 1900. 





[Our general agreement with the con- 
clusions of our correspondent must not 
prevent us from pointing out that it 
would be unfair to judge of Prof. Butch- 
er’s version from the fragment of it 
which we quoted (and quoted for a dif- 
ferent purpose than that which our cor- 
respondent has in mind). If we had no- 
thing left of Wordsworth’s ode except 

“Shades of the prison-house begin to close 

Upon the growing boy,”’ 

guesses at its setting might vary wide- 
ly. And our correspondent will remem- 
ber that, even in Latin prose, to say 
nothing of Virgil and Lucretius, carcer 
was actually used of the prison of the 
spirit in the body. A Roman, we think, 
reading the whole context, would not 
have misunderstood Prof. Butcher’s fur- 
ther extension of the metaphor.—Eb. 
NatTIon.] 


“INDIAN HARVEST.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Though the above expression was 
once in vogue in New England for about a 
century, yet it has escaped alike the atten- 
tion of lexicographers and of writers on the 
subject of Americanisms. Perhaps its ex- 
istence was unknown; perhaps, if known, its 
meaning was thought to be too obvious to 
require definition. Upon examination, how- 
ever, it is found that its apparent meaning 
is not a possible one. The history of the 
term is shown by the following extracts: 


“It is ordered that all the inhabitants of Dor- 
chester shall at or before the 22 of this instant 
march sufficiently Ringe and yoke all their Hogges 
and other swine and the order of yoakinge 
to continue vntil Indian Haruest and ringinge.” 
March 1, 1641-2, Dorchester Town Records, in Bos- 
ton Records (1883), iv. 46. 

“It is ordered, that M' Deputy, should 
go & keepe Co't at Pascataque, And two 
bigger Co'ts are to bee kept there, the one between 
the English & Indian harvest, & the other in the 
spring.’ May 10, 1643, Mass. Col. Records, ii. 37. 

“Itt was ordered thatt whatsoever pigs under 3 
quarters of a yeare olde shall be found in the corne 
unyoaked, no fence being downe, the owners of 
them shall pay 6‘ apeece. This order to be in force 
no longer then till Indian harvest be inned.” July 
1, 1644, New Haven Colonial Records, (1857), i. 142. 

“The Court haue ordered, that they, the said 
Indians, shall pay to him, the said Gabriell Fallo- 
well, or his assignes, the sume of foure pounds, 
viz, forty shillings the next Indian haruest, and the 
remaining forty shillings Indian haruest come 





twelve month, in good and current pay.” 
7. 1664-5, Plymouth Col. Records, iv. 88. 

“The survayors of Cattell and Fences are re 
quired to take care this order be attended: and to 
haue halfe the Fines for their seruis: the Fynes are 
to take place this yeare till the end of indian har 
vest and begin agayne the first of aprill next.” 
June 4, 1669, Watertown Records (1994), p. 96 

“We have also had a great and sore Drought, 
which threatened the Spoiling of our Harvest, and 
thereby an Encrease of the Scarcity that hath been 
amongst us; But this 4th of August, God hath given 
us an Abundance of Rain, Blessed be his Name, and 
we have our English Corn generally housed with 
us, and divers have gone to the Towns that were 
burned down, to Reap the Wheat, and what they 
had there Sown last Winter. Our Indian 
Harvest is like to be very Fruitfull, that Grain is 
now sold at two Shillings Sixpence the Bushell."’ 
1676, in S.G Drake's Old Indiinm Chronicte (1867), 
p. 22 

“Capt. John Williams, being sumoned, ap 
eared at the county Court at Plimouth, September 
16th, 1690, to answer his presentment for selling 
severall pots of cyder to the Indians, in Indian 
harvest last past, & at s* Court thereof convict, is 
sentenced to pay a fine of five pounds in money.” 
October 7, 1690, Plymouth Col. Recorda, vii. 308 

“Lt. Colonel Hilton proposed to the 
Council that Dover and Portsmouth should each 
send out the same number fof men to hunt In 
dians} in course, which will last till the Indian 
Harvest is over.’ September 23, 1707. New Hamp- 
shire Provincial Papers, ii. 566 

“P. M. visited old David Monanaow, Indian, he 
tells me he was 1 last Indian Harvest." March 
23, 1737, Rev. E. Parkman, Diary (1890), p. 25 


March 


From this evidence it is clear that there 
was a distinction drawn between the In- 
dian harvest and the English harvest, and 
that the former was later than the latter 
Now if by English harvest is meant the 
harvest of the English colonists, and if by 
Indian harvest is meant the harvest of the 
Indians, why should the English have gather- 
ed their harvest earlier than the Indians? 
The only grain raised by the Indians was 
maize, while the English cultivated not only 
maize, but also wheat, barley, and rye. The 
latest of these to be harvested was maize 
The maize-flelds of the Indians must often 
have adjoined those of the whites; and to 
suppose that the grain planted by the Indi- 
ans required a longer time to reach maturi- 
ty than did the same grain planted by the 
colonists, is manifestly absurd. Hence the 
expression in question cannot have the 
meaning which apparently attaches to it, 
and we must seek a different interpreta- 
tion. 

It is needless to urge that the word 
“corn” has a wide latitude of meaning. 
“‘As a general term,”’ says Dr. Murray in 
the Oxford Dictionary, “the word includes 
all the cereals, wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
maize, rice, etc. Locally, the word, 
when not otherwise qualified, is often un- 
derstood to denote that kind of cereal which 
is the leading crop of the district; hence 
in the greater part of England ‘corn’ is = 
wheat, in North Britain and Ireland = oats.” 
In the seventeenth century in this country 
by “English corn’’ was meant wheat, that 
expression being frequently used in contra- 
distinction to “Indian corn,"’ which, of 
course, meant maize. Where the word 
“corn” alone occurs, unqualified by English 
or Indian, the context must be relied on to 
tell whether wheat or maize is meant; and 
often it is impossible to tell with cer- 
tainty. If now by English harvest we un- 
derstand, not the harvest of the English, 
but the grain chiefly raised by the Eng- 
lish, in other words, wheat, and if by Indian 
harvest we understand the grain peculiar te 
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the Indians—that is, maize— we have an ex- 
planation which fits in with the facts, and 
which does not involve an absurdity. Under 
this interpretation, the above extracts do 
not necessarily refer to the Indians at all— 
and, as a matter of fact, not more than 
two do seem to refer to the Indians—but 
may only indicate the different grains and 
the difference in time between the har- 


vesting by the colonists of their wheat and 
of their maize. 
Boston, March, 1900. 


ALBERT MATTHEWS. 





Among the spring announcements of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons we select ‘Practical 
Agitation,’ by John Jay Chapman; ‘The 
American Stage,’ by William Archer; ‘Smith 
College Stories,’ by Josephine Dodge Das- 
kam; ‘Our Native Trees, and How to Iden- 
tify Them,’ by Miss Harriet L. Keeler; ‘The 
Toiling of Felix, and Other Poems,’ by the 
Rev. Henry van Dyke; and ‘Fifteen Years’ 
Sport and Life,’ by W. A. Baillie-Grohman. 

Dr. Weir Mitchell’s ‘Autobiography of a 
Quack,’ Ernest Seton-Thompson’s ‘Biogra- 
phy of a Grizzly,’ and Capt. Joshua Slo- 
cum’s ‘Sailing Alone Around the World.’ will 
all graduate from the Century Magazine to 
book form on March 24. 

Mr. Frederic Bancroft’s ‘Life of William 
H. Seward,’ in two volumes; ‘The Northwest 
under Three Flags,’ by Charles Moore; and 
‘The Elements of International Law,’ by 
Lieut.-Col. George B. Davis, are among Har- 
per & Bros.’ announcements for the current 
month. 

Macmillan Co. will publish immediately 
‘The War in South Africa; Its Causes and 
Effects,’ by J. A. Hobson, recently the South 
African correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian; ‘The Making of Character: Some 
Educational Aspects of Ethics,’ by Prof. 
John MacCunn; ‘The Care of the Child in 
Health,’ by Dr. Nathan Oppenheim; and 
a ‘‘Primer Encyclopedia,” in small volumes 
devoted to single topics, such as ‘The His- 
tory of Language’ (by Henry Sweet), ‘Dante’ 
(by Edmund G. Gardner), ‘Organic Chemis- 
try’ (by Prof. W. Ramsay), ‘A History 
of Politics’ (by Prof. E. Jenks), etc. 

A scrap-book, ‘Sidelights on American 
History, from the Discovery of America to 
the Civil War,’ by Thomas 8S. Townsend, is 
in preparation by the author. 

The Dodge Publishing Company, New 
York, announce ‘For My Musical Friend,’ 
essays on music and music study, by Au- 
bertine Woodward Moore; ‘Tiny Tunes for 
Tiny People,’ by Addison F. Andrews; ‘Mem- 
ory Pictures of Puget Sound Region,’ by 
Beth Bell Higgins; ‘The Gentle Art of 
Cooking Wives,’ by Elizabeth Strong Wor- 
thington; and ‘Alice’s Adventures in Picture- 
land,’ by Florence A. Evans. 

Carl Glucksmann, No. 14 East Forty-fifth 
Street, New York, will be the American 
agent for the portfolio of forty photogra- 
vures commemorating the Rembrandt Exhi- 
bition at Amsterdam. Many of the subjects 
have never before been reproduced, Dr. C, 
Hofstede De Groot furnishes the letterpress 
and a complete descriptive catalogue. 

Forbes & Co., Boston, will soon publish 
‘A Book of Verses,’ by Nixon Waterman. 

Messrs. Scribners’ uniform edition of Mr, 
Frank Stockton’s novels and stories, libe- 
rally conceived, and executed with much 
elegance, has been extended since we last 





reported upon it by four volumes, viz.: 
‘Ardis Claverden,’ ‘The Great War Syndi- 
cate, etc.,’ ‘The House of Martha,’ and ‘Po- 
mona’s Travels.’ The same house has issued 
Part I. of Mr. Kipling’s reluctant repro- 
duction (as against unauthorized and un- 
faithful exploitation) of his journalistic let- 
ters of travel, 1887-1889, ‘From Sea to Sea.’ 
They are, in fact, whatever seeds of pro- 
mise they contain, not to be contemplated 
with entire satisfaction from their author’s 
present summit. Not being works of imagi- 
nation, too, they cannot well be illustrated 
by the elder Kipling; hence three helio- 
gravures of actual scenes are substituted. 

With Macmillan Co. we are still more in 
arrear. Of their two Shaksperes the Evers- 
ley series, edited by Dr. C. H. Herford, has, 
with its tenth volume, come to a conclusion, 
while the “Larger Temple” (of the Messrs. 
Dent) has proceeded to a sixth. Critical 
comment on both we defer to a more con- 
venient opportunity; each speaks for itself 
on its face. The two volumes, ‘A Desperate 
Character, and Other Stories,’ and ‘The Jew, 
and Other Stories,’ complete the fifteen vol- 
umes of Constance Garnett’s conscientious 
translation of Turgeneff’s novels. That all 
these works are now made accessible in 
English from one hand is a very consider- 
able boon; and if something of the aroma 
of the original is occasionally wanting in 
this version, the great Russian artist might 
easily have fared worse in other hands. The 
pocket “Temple Classics’ run on with 
Earle’s ‘Microcosmographia’ combined in a 
single volume with Healey’s ‘Characters’ of 
Theophrastus, Shakspere being in a sort a 
connecting link; Defoe’s ‘Journal of the 
Plague Year’; Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt’s 
condensed versification of the ‘Ramayana,’ 
as a companion volume to his translation of 
the ‘Mahabharata’ already ventured in this 
series; Tennyson’s ‘Princess’ from the fifth 
edition, and early poems (1830-33); and ‘The 
Earlier Monologues of Robert Browning.’ 
Each of these charming volumes has its 
frontispiece portrait. Finally, in Mr. A. W. 
Pollard’s ‘‘Library of English Classics,” 
stately in form, but wonderfully cheap in 
price, already begun with Bacon’s Essays 
and Sheridan’s Plays, we have Sir Thomas 
Malory’s ‘Morte Darthur’ in two volumes— 
“the first English classic,” as the present 
editor points out, ‘‘for our knowledge of 
which we are entirely dependent on a print- 
ed text,” viz., Caxton’s, whose preface is 
here retained. The admirable feature is (be- 
sides the needful glossary) a full index of 
proper names, with itemizing. 

We have received from the Delegates of 
the Clarendon Press (New York: Henry 
Frowde) the first four volumes of the Ox- 
ford Classical Texts (Plato, vol. i.; Thucy- 
dides, vol. i.; Lucretius, and the Minor 
Works of Tacitus). These volumes, com- 
pact, handy, business-like, printed in clear- 
cut type on good paper, and wonderfully free 
from errors of the press, would be singu- 
larly attractive in their simple neatness, 
even if they did not bear, as they do, the 
names of some of the very best classical 
scholars in England. 

That the English take their pleasures se- 
riously, if not sadly, appears from a glance 
at ‘Standard Whist,’ by Annie Blanche 
Shelby (Herbert S. Stone & Co.). Here are 
expounded and enforced the principles and 
rules of the modern scientific game, with a 
rigor which would have satisfied Sarah 
Battle, and with the authority of the Ame- 





rican Whist League and the American Whist 
Congress. The manual is very compact, 
while the type is large and clear; and, as 
the book is convenient for hand and pocket, 
it seems altogether fitted for the use of 
those who look on whist-playing as some- 
thing to be carried on in sober earnest and 
not with frivolity. 

Mr. Nicholas Paine Gilman has long de- 
voted himself to the study of codperation 
and profit-sharing, and in his latest publica- 
tion, ‘A Dividend to Labor’ (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), he gathers facts and fig- 
ures showing the extent to which employers 
in various countries have shared their gains 
with their workmen. Mr. Gilman’s ideal is 
that of a partnership between masters and 
men, so far as gains are concerned, and 
he looks on employers who pay extra wages 
according to their own discretion and not as 
a duty, as still not free from the bonds of 
iniquity. ‘‘The function of the modern em- 
ployer has not yet been sufficiently moral- 
ized’; and in urging this truth Mr. Gilman 
is earnest and convincing. His excursus on 
Robert Owen seems hardly necessary in a 
work of this kind, which is made up largely 
from the returns contained in various offi- 
cial publications. The general result is cer- 
tainly very impressive, and highly encourag- 
ing to those who look forward to a perma- 
nent adjustment of the relations between 
masters and men on a pacific basis. We in- 
cline to the opinion that most readers will 
be surprised to find how great has been the 
progress made in this direction. 

A very readable account of current me- 
thods and problems of taxation, expenditure, 
and fiscal management is given by Prof. W. 
M. Daniels of Princeton University, in ‘Ele- 
ments of Public Finance’ (Henry.Holt & 
Co.). While the work “owed its origin to 
the want the author experienced in finding 
a suitable text for his classes,’’ it will be 
found convenient by many who are not col- 
lege students. 

The publication (1883-1891) of the rare 
or unpublished works of Alessandro Man- 
zoni, undertaken by the late Ruggie1o Bon- 
ghi, was interrupted with the fourth vol- 
ume by the death of that indefatigable 
scholar and statesman. The choice of a 
successor, which lay with Senator Pie- 
rino Brambilla, fell upon Giovanni Sforza, 
journalist and historian, already a Manzo- 
nian student, who, in 1898, produced,a fifth 
volume. The new editor has now published 
the first of ten volumes which will consist 
very largely of ‘‘chips” from the workshop, 
and will have at least the value, as Vit- 
torio Ferrari points out in the Perseveranza 
of February 12, of demonstrating the 
scrupulous care bestowed by Manzoni upon 
his writings, where the uninitiated are filled 
with admiration for the “spontaneity of 
the casting.’’ The new volume has a let- 
ter on Romanticism, which Manzoni con- 
siderably modified. Others will contain an 
unpublished scheme for a new botanical 
nomenclature, and annotations on the Mi- 
lanese-Italian vocabulary of Cherubini. 

Frau Dr. Foerster-Nietzsche has caused 
1,500 copies of volume i. and 1,400 of vol- 
ume.xi. of the collected works of Nietzsche 
in a new edition to be destroyed, because 
of incorrect use of the manuscript. 

The manuscript collection of the Boston 
Public Library has just been enriched by 
the gift, on the part of his widow, of the 
late Rufus Wilmot Griswold’s manuscript 
correspondence, which had in part been 
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printed in the memoir published just before 
his death by his son, the late William Mc- 
Crillis Griswold. Some 1,200 pieces range 
from the year 1830 to 1870. Correspondence 
of John Brown with the Boston friends 
more or less privy to his Harper’s Ferry 
design has been given by one of their num- 
ber, Col. Higginson, to the same institution. 
It embraces 207 letters. 

The annual report of the Geological Survey 
of Canada, which has just been puolished, 
fills a volume of 1,078 pages. In the summary 
report of the director, George M. Dawson, it 
is stated that the general index to the earlier 
reports, which has been in process of colu- 
pilation by Mr. D. B. Dowling for some 
time, has been completed and is in the hands 
of the printer. It contains about 31,000 refer- 
ences alphabetically arranged, an analytical 
key to localities geographically arranged, and 
an enumeration of all analyses and descrip- 
tions of minerals. The most important of the 
special reports is that of Alfred Ernest Bar- 
low on the geology, physical features, and 
natural resources of the region in the vicinity 
of Lakes Nipissing and Temiscaming, com- 
prising the county of Pontiac, Quebec, and 
portions of the district of Nipissing, Ontario. 
This report is accompanied by two maps on a 
scale of four miles to an inch, and is illus- 
trated. A report by William McInnes treats 
of the geology of a tract of 3,456 square 
miles lying to the west of Thunder Bay, Lake 
Superior, comprising portions of Rainy River 
and Thunder Bay districts, Ontario. Other 
special reports are on the mineral resources 
of New Brunswick, by L. W. Bailey, and on 
the surface geology and gold-bearing deposits 
of the ‘‘eastern townships” and adjacent por- 
tions of southeastern Quebec. Elfric Drew 
Ingall contributes his annual report on min- 
eral statistics and mines, from which it ap- 
pears that the mineral product of 1897, as 
compared with that of 1896, showed an ad- 
vance of nearly 27 per cent. This was due to 
the continued expansion of the mining indus- 
tries of British Columbia, and the increased 
production of gold, silver, copper, and lead 
in that province. 

The much lauded German university sys- 
tem has its seamy sides. One of them is 
revealed by a correspondent of the Frank- 
furter-Zeitung, who points out that the in- 
come of the many “extraordinary’’ profes- 
sors is so small that they find it hard to 
subsist, even as bachelors, and if they wish 
to marry they have to join the officers and 
other fortune-hunters in search of a wealthy 
bride. Thus the poorer men who aspire to 
academic honors are in danger of being 
crowded out by those who happen to have 
well-to-do parents. 

The students of the University of Berlin 
appear in no very favorable light in a 
pamphlet recently issued by one of them, 
Hermann Kantorowicz. He relates that, of 
5,000 students connected with the Univer- 
sity, only 335 made use of the circulating 
library connected with the Akademische 
Lesehalle, though the subscription for a 
term is less than twenty cents. Of the books 
taken out, 68.4 per cent. were fiction, with 
Sudermann, Fontane, and Spielhagen in the 
lead. Of French works, Zola’s and Prévost’s 
were most in demand, while English works 
were never called for in the original. The 
works of Shakspere, Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, 
and Kleist were altogether asked for only 
seven times in two months, and the writer 
attributes this to the distaste for the clas- 
gics which the system of teaching them in 








the German schools inspires. It is likely, 
however, that in this case the students are 
not as black as painted, as they may prefer 
to buy clean, new copies of the classics in 
the cheap editions of Hendel, Meyer, Reclam, 
etc., who offer them in clear type and on good 
paper at 2% to 5 cents a volume. The Re- 
clam library alone has, since 1867, issued 
over 4,000 numbers, the demand for which 
keeps forty-three fast presses busy, and 
turns out the classics by the hundreds of 
thousands. Of Schiller’s ‘Wilhelm Tell,’ for 
instance, 619,000 copies were sold in thirty 
years. 

In Russia women have been for some 
years employed as apothecaries’ clerks, and 
it is said that the public as well as the 
apothecaries themselves manifest a prefer- 
ence for them over men. In Germany, too, 
a movement in this direction has been start- 
ed, the Wiirtemberg Minister of Education 
having resolved to give women a chance to 
secure the necessary instruction and pass 
examinations. On this subject the Berlin 
review, Die Frauenbewegung, has an article 
by Dr. W. Wachter, which gives the im- 
pression that, if women do secure this privi- 
lege, it will be anything but a sinecure. 
German apothecaries’ clerks have to under- 
gO a very severe course of studies, and, 
when they receive a position, they are ex- 
pected to be on duty from seven or eight 
in the morning to ten or eleven at night, 
besides attending to the night bell every 
other night, if not every night. For all 
this they receive from fifteen dollars to 
eighteen dollars a month, with board and 
lodging, or thirty dollars to thirty-seven 
dollars without board and lodging. In a 
few exceptional cases an assistant may re- 
ceive as much as fifty dollars a month. 
Under such circumstances it is hardly a 
wonder that young men do not crowd into 
this field of employment. It is, indeed, the 
difficulty of getting assistants, especially in 
villages, that has made many of the apothe- 
caries willing to consider the candidacy of 
women. Dr. Wachter, however, sounds two 
notes of warning. Women clerks, he urges, 
should under no circumstances accept lower 
wages than the men, and they should, if 
possible, organize for protection; nor should 
they ever consent to act, when business is 
slack, as assistant to the apothecary’s wife, 
thus enabling her to dispense with a ser- 
vant. 


—The February issue of the Bulletin of 
the New York Public Library contains some 
letters of James Monroe, a selection from a 
large number presented to the Library by Mr. 
John L, Cadwalader. They do but whet the 
appetite for more, as they are of high inte- 
rest in matter and for the personal charac- 
teristics of the writer. The first three of 
the series were written to John Dawson 
of Virginia, and treat of the interminable 
disputes into which Monroe found him- 
self plunged on his return from his first 
mission to France. intemperate 
language and some unseemly occurrences at 
a public dinner in Paris were naturally re- 
ported to his prejudice, and he undertakes 
a defence, even hinting at a duel with the 
man whom he looks upon as his opponent. 
But his unutterably base betrayal of the Rey- 
nolds charges against Hamilton, the late Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, had already placed 
Monroe in a position where no explanation 
would suffice, and where, under the code of 
the day, he must fight or slink away. He 


His own 





preferred the latter course; and he patched 
up his second quarre! in the same manner, 
shielding his public under his 
lengthy ‘View of the of the Exe- 
cutive,” a work published in Philadelphia 
but never sold outside of Virginia. Gallatin 
intervened and Monroe 
from being “pitted against this contempti- 
ble rascal,”" Morris, who had, after all, 
merely repeated what had been known in 
France. These earlier letters of are 
followed by eleven letters written between 
1801 and 1808, which show Monroe to be 
still on the defensive and still busy in ex 
plaining petty criticism. He 
“certain calumnies’ which are continually 
reappearing, and somehow his explanatiens 
never fully explain—a fact of which he ap- 
pears to be conscious. Later, he explains 
why Pinckney was allowed to continue with 
him in the Spanish negotiations, and ex- 
presses Napoleon's wish to promote an ad- 
justment—a wish so fully exposed in Henry 
Adams’s masterly history. Balked in his 
endeavor to reach a settlement, Monroe 
turns upon Livingston, and, in a cipher let- 
ter to Madison, denounces him: “There is 
much reason to suspect him of the grossest 
iniquity. . . . Be 
poison what he 


behavior 
Conduct 


also, thus saved 


1798 


suffers from 


assured that he 
touches. . . . In short 
he is the man of all others whom you should 
avoid, as most deserving the execrations of 
his country.” 


will 


The cause of this outburst 
was a suspicion that Livingston wanted the 
English mission, whither Monroe was now 
bound. There his success in diplomacy was 
no better, and, years 
he is again in Virginia, treating attacks 
upon himself with “‘silent contempt,” and 
distributing among his correspondents thir- 
ty-six-page letters of explanation. The long 
letter,.dated July 13, 1808, is worth a care- 
ful reading, for it 


three later, in 1808, 


is a8 personal as it is 
historic. Monroe was hurt, was opposed 
by a “cabal,’”” was a Presidential possibi- 
lity, and was for the moment cool to Jeffer- 
son and “out’’ with Madison. The letter is 
the outline of an address to be issued from 
a committee in praise of his conduct, and is 
a most remarkable document. 


—Mr. Ellery Sedgwick’s ‘Thomas Paine’ in 
the ‘Beacon Biographies’ (Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co.) is a notable addition to that 
interesting but rather uneven series. The 
writer brings to his task a more judicious 
temper than that manifested by any of 
Paine’s better-known biographers hereto- 
fore. “It is difficult,”’ he “to write of 
Paine without enthusiasm,”’ and fortunate- 
ly he does not succeed in doing so; but he 
gives us Neither have we 
any of those impossible theories and 
planations which disfigured the elaborate 
apology for Paine to which Mr. M. D. Con- 
way devoted so much patient Such 
mare’s-nests as that Paine wrote the Letters 
of Junius and the Declaration of Inijiepend 
ence, and that Gouverneur Morris delibe- 
rately plotted against his life, are passed 
over in silence or but lightly touched. The 
most advocacy not serve 
Paine so well as the simple truth. The ra- 
pid movement by Mr. Sedg- 
wick’s restricted space heightens the inte- 
rest of his narrative. For 
Paine’s English years, 1787-1792, make a bet- 
ter story than the American, 1774-1787. There 
is ample praise for his American service, 
while his mistakes are frankly conceded, as 
where his attack on Silas Deane is called 


says, 


no rhapsodies. 
ex- 


zeal 


ingenious does 
necessitated 


some reason 
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“a colossal imprudence.” For his failings 
there is such consideration as they deserve, 
and no excess. The emphasis on Paine’s re- 
ligious writings is disproportionately slight 
for their historical importance, but the 
treatment of them is intelligent and just. 
It is a pity that Paine’s most signal date, 
that of the publication of ‘Common Sense,’ 
January 10, 1776, is misprinted in the body 
of the book; but it is right in the ‘‘Chrono- 
logy.”” The book is an important one as 
doing Paine even justice, and should be 
widely read. 


—Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & 
Co. have begun the publication of a series 
of little illustrated books on Egyptology 
and Assyriology which are intended to serve 
as short and popular introductions to the 
larger works on these subjects. Four vol- 
umes have appeared, three by Dr. Budge 
and one by L. W. King, M.A., both of the 
British Museum. The characterization of 
these is easy. Vol. i. is by Dr. Budge, 
‘Egyptian Ideas of the Future Life,’ and 
its first lines will tell the reader what he 
has to expect: ‘‘The Egyptians believed in 
One God, who was self-existent, immortal, 
invisible, eternal, omniscient, almighty, and 
inscrutable; the maker of the heavens, 
earth, and underworld.’”’ This extraordinary 
statement is backed by unverifiable quota- 
tions from a now obsolete and always dubi- 
ous authority, the ‘Religion und Mytholo- 
gie’ of Brugsch. The rest of the book is of 
much the same type. Volume ii., ‘Egyptian 
Magic,’ is also by Dr. Budge, but is not 
vitiated to such a degree by fundamental 
misconception. It is a most readable and 
interesting account of Egyptian amulets, 
magic pictures, names, ceremonies, with 


tales of ghosts (some creepy enough), and. 


dreams and enchantments where, most evi- 
dently, more is meant than meets the ear. 
And, in truth, the reader will often find it 
hard to tell whether he is reading the vol- 
ume on religion or on magic; if the Egyptian 
ever tried to keep them apart, he failed la- 
mentably. All of which is a warning that 
Dr. Budge’s ideal monotheism cannot have 
sat very heavily. For the different usages 
and rites many excellent parallels are ad- 
duced. Yet, in all this, the reader will do 
well not to pin his faith too closely to the 
various ‘translations’; the more modern and 
philosophical they seem, the less are they 
to be trusted. 


—To the third volume not even such quali- 
fled commendation as this can be given. It 
is also by Dr. Budge—‘Easy Lessons in 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics.’ Its ease is illu- 
sory; it can do nothing but puzzle and mis- 
lead. It ignores absolutely all the progress 
that has been made in determining the 
grammatical structure of the Dgyptian lan- 
guage, and makes the absurd statement that, 
until all Egyptian texts have been pub- 
lished, ‘‘it is idle to attempt to make a final 
set of grammatical rules."’ No one, it may 
be replied, professes to have made such “a 
final set,"’ but most conscientious workers 
have come to recognize that Egyptian must 
have been under grammatical laws, and that 
it is the duty of the student to discover what 
these laws were. Further, that it is the 


duty of the teacher to put before the learner 
a simple and clear outline of these laws so 
far as his knowledge of them has attained. 
But this book leaves us in grave doubt as to 
the state of Dr. Budge’s own knowledge of 
Egyptian grammar. Certainly, when he 





does venture upon any details, as in deal- 
ing with the alphabet, the confusion is twice 
confounded. Thus, on p. 15, he gives us 
A, A. A, I, U as belonging to the alphabet, 
in spite of the perfectly assured fact that the 
signs he so renders stand for consonants, 
and that there are absolutely no vowels in 
the Egyptian script except some uncertain 
final forms. This Dr. Budge himself ad- 
mits on p. 146; so how the student is to 
understand, or can understand, these alpha- 
betic forms, passes our wit. When he is 
further told, as on pp. 35 and 38, that there 
is no e in Egyptian, but that it has been 
added in the transliterations to enable him 
to pronounce the words more easily, he will 
feel the approaches of paresis and give up 
for good either Egyptian or Dr. Budge. We 
hope it will be the latter, and that he will 
then turn to the only trustworthy guide to 
Egyptian in English, or any other lan- 
guage, Erman’s ‘Egyptian Grammar,’ in the 
“Porta Linguarum Orientalium.” It is with 
relief that we take up the fourth volume, 
‘Babylonian Religion and Mythology,’ by 
Mr. King. It can be heartily commended as 
simple, clear, popular, and yet scholarly 
and accurate. Within its limits it is abreast 
of the most recent research, and shows, 
what was known before, that Mr. King is 
one of the best of the younger Assyriologists. 
It also shows that the day of amateurism in 
English Assyriology is past, though English 
Egyptology seems still to be under the same 
unhappy spell that has so long controlled it. 


—Mr. George Neilson’s ‘Annals of the Sol- 
way until a. D. 1307’—a little book of some 
seventy pages recently reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Glasgow Archeological 
Society by Messrs. MacLehose of Glasgow— 
is an excellent example of what may be call- 
ed the new antiquarianism, combining as it 
does minute information concerning a par- 
ticular locality with a competent knowledge 
of the best recent work in medizval his- 
tory and philology. Scholars like Mr. Neil- 
son can do much not only to put local an- 
tiquities on a scientific footing, but also 
to enrich our general histories. He shows 
very conclusively, for instance, from a con- 
sideration of early nomenclature and car- 
tography, that the original ‘‘Solway’’ was 
the “Sul-wath’’ or “muddy ford’ at Esk- 
mouth, which formed the passage from Eng- 
land to Scotland on the most frequented of 
all western routes. The Scottish end of it 
is still marked, he believes, by the Loch- 
mabenstone, the lonely granitic boulder 
which stands a few yards above high-water 
mark on the seashore in Gretna parish, and 
which during the fifteenth century marked 
the place of meeting of the Warden courts 
for the administration of March law. It was 
not till the seventeenth century that the 
name Solway came to be attached to the 
Firth of the sea which lies between the 
Mull of Galloway and St. Bees Head. Mr. 
Neilson brings together all the incidents, 
authentic and traditional, which make the 
shores of the Solway so full of patriotic and 
romantic interest to every Scot, and presents 
them in a style at once scholarly and en- 
tertaining. As there are only a hundred 
and fifty copies of this work for sale, every 
library which appeals to a Scots consti- 
tuency must make haste to secure one. 
The only fault we have to find with an 
otherwise exemplary performance is that 
there is no mention of ‘Redgauntlet’ even 
in a footnote. How Mr. Neilson can set 
forth the “four chief kinds of salmon fish- 





ing on the Scottish side of the Solway” (p. 
52, n. 7) without referring to the Laird of 
the Lakes and Mr. Joshua Geddes, passes 
our comprehension; unless, indeed, the 
spearing of salmon was a sheer invention 
of Sir Walter’s, and Mr. Neilson’s piety pre- 
vents his telling us so! 


-——Léopold de Saussure’s interesting ‘Psy~- 
chologie de la Colonisation Francaise dans 
ses rapports avec les Sociétés Indigénes’ 
(Paris: Alcan), is a sweeping criticism of 
the French method of dealing with the in- 
digenous populations of French dependen- 
cies. It is based upon the hypothesis, am- 
ply verified by experience, that mental cha- 
racteristics of races are hereditary, ac- 
cumulated through the lapse of ages, and 
incapable of being hurriedly changed or al- 
tered; that language, institutions, religion, 
and other phenomena in the life of socie- 
ty are to be regarded as the expression of 
this gradually developing race-mind, and 
consequently cannot be successfully im- 
provised for the occasion, nor displaced in 
favor of systems evolved by a higher cul- 
ture-stage. The author asserts that the 
French, and, indeed, all nations of the Latin 
stock, are deficient in ability to set aside 
theory and adapt themselves and their po- 
licy to prevailing conditions. In the case 
of the French, the doctrine of ‘‘assimila- 
tion,” to which they owe so much of their 
colonial ill-success, dates from the famous 
school of dogmatists which preceded the 
Revolution. According to the theories of 
these philosophers, human beings were 
units, essentially alike and reasonable, a 
certain number of which, taken collectively, 
formed a given race. Deviations from the 
highest civilization (i. ¢., that of the French 
nation) were due to mistaken reasoning. 
To elevate a people, therefore, it was only 
necessary to set clearly before them the 
beliefs and institutions of the highest ci- 
vilization; they then would recognize the 
faultiness of their own system, and grate- 
fully adopt the new. This generous pro- 
ject was called assimilation. In pursuance 
of such:a theory and policy the French have 
vainly, and with most awkward and absurd 
consequences, attempted to impose their lan- 
guage, judiciary, etc., upon the various in- 
digenous races which have come under their 
sway. In this they are likened to the Spa- 
niards and Portuguese, and contrasted with 
the great colonizing peoples, the Romans and 
the Anglo-Saxons. Abundant facts are cit- 
ed to prove the author’s thesis. 








LECKY’S MAP OF LIFE. 


The Map of Life; Conduct and Character. 
By William Edward Hartpole Lecky. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1899. Pp. xv and 
328. 


Mr. Hardcastle, of Goldsmith’s immortal 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” boasts that half 
the differences of the parish were adjusted 
in his parlor by the aid of “a little philo- 
sophy”; and the impertinent suitor, who 
still mistakes his intended father-in-law for 
the landlord of the Buck’s Head, retorts, 
“Well, this is the first time that I,ever heard 
of an innkeeper’s philosophy.” And the 
modern reader or hearer of this exquisite 
eighteenth-century comedy of errors feels 
that Goldsmith’s wit derives half its charm 
from its curious old-world flavor. What 
does Hardcastle mean by philosophy? The 
term is not precisely the word that comes 
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naturally, in the sense in which Hardcastle 
uses it, to the lips of the Englishman of to- 
day, whether he be a squire or an inn- 
keeper. Yet, and this is the point to which 
we would direct attention, there was not a 
man among Goldsmith’s contemporaries who 
failed to catch his meaning. That a little 
philosophy would aid one in getting through 
the difficulties of life was one of the funda- 
mental beliefs of the eighteenth century. The 
brilliant verses of Pope, the sententious mo- 
rality of Johnson, the comedy of Goldsmith, 
the easy didacticism of Addison, all taught 
the same moral, and asserted or implied 
that the true way to escape misfortune and 
to insure a modicum of happiness amid the 
chances and dangers of life was to follow 
the guidance of “‘philosophy’’—a term which, 
in the mouths of men of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, meant the application of thoughtful 
common sense to the practical problems 
on the solution whereof the happiness of civ- 
ilized human beings depends. 

Turn again to Hardcastle. 
good enough specimen of the philosophy in 
which he trusted: “There was a time, in- 
deed,” he says, “I fretted myself about the 
mistakes of government, like other people; 
but finding myself every day growing more 
angry, and the government growing no bet- 
ter, I left it to mend itself.’’ Here we have 
the comic rendering of Johnson’s solemn 
conviction that the happiness of mankind 
was almost unaffected by forms of govern- 
ment or schemes of legislation, and the 
good-humored version of Candide’s ‘“‘mais il 
faut cultiver notre jardin.’’ We touch upon 
one of the points as to which all the men 
who_belonged in spirit to the eighteenth 
century agreed. True wisdom congisted, they 
all held, in the application to, human affairs 
of a little philosophy. In England, the last 
and most effective preacher of this creed 
was Sydney Smith, but, though he died in 
1845—three years later than Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby—he belonged in spirit to a bygone 
age, and had lived on into the midst of a 
generation who hardly understood his point 
of view or spoke his language. Consider the 
earnest teachers or preachers of different 
schools who really gave its tone to the 
earlier and middle portion of the nine- 
teenth century. Take, as examples, Cole- 
ridge, Arnold, Newman, Maurice, Carlyle, 
and J. S. Mill. It were difficult to name 
together men who differed more widely in 
character, in education, or in their views of 
life. Yet a critic may be certain that in no 
part of the works of these eminent writers 
and thinkers will he find that their disciples 
are recommended to rely on thoughtful 
common sense for guidance through the in- 
tricate maze of human existence. Faith, 
fervor, enthusiasm, earnestness—all the 
forms, in short, of exalted feeling—are ad- 
mitted by the teachers of the nineteenth 
century to be powers, and to be entitled to 
respect. But, in the reaction against’ the 
prosaic rationality of a preceding age, they 
all, consciously or unconsciously, rated at 
a very low value the dictates of the com- 
monplace every-day philosophy which com- 
mended itself as much to the piety of John- 
son as to the worldly sagacity of Horace 
Walpole. ‘ 

Here, however, as in other fields of 
thought, the closing years of the nineteenth 
century betray a tendency to return towards 
the convictions of the eighteenth. Of this 
moral reversion Mr. Lecky’s ‘Map of Life’ is 
a sign. It is an attempt, made by a man 








He gives us a 
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of eminence, to impress once more upon the 
world the importance of testing the con- 
duct of life by the standard of philosophic 
common senge. His book is easy to read; it 
is interesting in itself; it is still more in- 
teresting as a sketch (and a perfectly truth- 
ful sketch) of the view of the world taken 
by a man of letters who, though a student, 
has mixed With society, and, though de- 
voted to the study of history, has always 
shown a keen interest in public life. But, 
after all, {he main interest of the book, to a 
thoughtful reader, will be found to le in its 
suggesting the question, How far does_the 
improvement of society arise from adhe- 
rence to the maxims of common sense; or 
how far is it due, in the main, to those 
bursts of feeling or enthusiasm which, at 
particular eras, lift sometimes individuals 
and sometimes whole societies above the 
level of their ordinary every-day existence? 
For those who believe that social progress 
is in the main due to the practice of en- 
lightened prudence, the ‘Map of Life,’ and 
the class of literature to which it belongs, 
will appear to have a very solid value. Nor 
can any sensible man doubt that Mr. Lecky’s 
book, while it can do no harm, may do much 
good. For it is impossible to deny that the 
precepts it contains are sound, and the re- 
fiections which it suggests are true. Open 
it anywhere at chance and you will find 
something which it is just as well should 
be said about some topic of practical impor- 
tance. Look, for example, at the reflections 
on the relations of members of Parliament 
to their constituents. We cannot doubt that, 
Lecky’s pages, any one 
will feel that he understands a little better 
than he did the moral difficulties of an 
M. P.’s position, and, further, that it would 
be well if both representatives and electors 
cultivated the spirit of moral considerate- 
ness which pervades Mr. Lecky’s counsels. 
Take up a totally different topic and con- 
sider what Mr. Lecky has to say upon mar- 
riage. The subject is a well-worn one; we 
cannot expect from our author anything 
which is at once very new and very true. 
His calm truthfulness makes the mainte- 
nance of paradox to him an impossibility; 
yet if his advice and thoughts are not very 
novel, they are, as far as they go, sound, 
and if the mass of Englishmen or Ameri- 
cans habitually looked upon marriage in the 
rational and sensible manner recommended 
by Mr. Lecky, human happiness and prospe- 
rity would undoubtedly be increased. 
Exactly the same thing holds good as to 
his remarks on the oldest, and, on the whole, 
the most serious, subject of human thought, 
namely, death. It is certainly well to be 
reminded again and again that death is ter- 
rible chiefly through its accessories. It is 
well, again, to have our attention aroused 
to the difference between pagan and Chris- 


tian views of mortality. They each may be. 


made to contribute something to that calm- 
ness with which every man would wish to 
meet his end. On such a subject all truths 
are of necessity truisms, but it is an error 
to suppose that the meditation on truisms 
does not greatly, under certain circum- 
stances, facilitate right action. The more, 
in fact, one reflects on the ‘Map of Life’ 
and books of a like character, the more one 
becomes convinced that they can and do, 
within certain limits, give real guidance to 
individuals, and aid in the progress of social 
improvement: One-half, at least, of the 
mistakes made by men in their own career, 





and a good deal more than one-half of the 
defect in the working of political institu-. 
tions, is due to the patent neglect of obvious. 
truths. Our readers, at any rate, need not 
be reminded that In England, in the United 
States, and, indeed, throughout the civilized 
world, _misgovernment and _ corruption, 
wherever it exists, may be ascribed in ome 
ty-nine cases out of a hundred to the wide- 
spread disposition to neglect, in the transac- 
tion of public affairs, maxims which every 
man who does not want to end “his career 
in the bankruptcy court, obeys In the man- 
agement of his private business. Nor is it 
less clear that the habit of following in 
public affairs the dictates of common sense, 
the application to the interests of the com- 
munity of ‘‘a little philosophy,’’ does in fact 
keep towns and states from ruin. There is, 
then, a great value in that practical philoso- 
phy in which the wisest men of the eigh- 
teenth century placed implicit trust. 

But though this is true, no one can hold 
it to be the whole truth. In the Ife of 
individual men there occur, more constantly 
than the world supposes, crises which reli- 
gious teachers call conversions, though such 
seemingly sudden changes of character are 
less sudden than they appear, and do not 
invariably take a religious form. But, what- 
ever their form, these crises assuredly offer 
an opportunity for moral improvement—the 
chance, so to speak, of a new birth, which 
seems to be, and perhaps ifs, quite inde- 
pendent of prudential morality. What may 
be conjectured to be true of individuals is 
still more certainly true of societies. It is 
to the periods of faith or fervor that any 
historian must ascribe the changes which 
have revolutionized the world. The rise of 
Christianity, the Crusades, the Reformation, 
even the French Revolution, doubtful as ts 
the amount of the benefit which its noisy 
rhetoric and bloody violence bestowed upon 
mankind, did for a time at least raise whole 
societies to a level which they could never 
have reached by the practice of prudential 
morality. very movement, indeed, which 
has really aided human progress, has been 
the parent of innumerable petty amendments 
in the conduct of life. But these small 
social ameliorations which delight men of 
common sense are rather the results than 
the cause of that sudden advance towards 
a higher level of social existence which Is 
really due to the inspiration of enthusiasm. 
Franklin owed a great deal to the Pilgrim 
Fathers. He, too, constructed his map of 
life, and in some respects it was a good 
chart enough for men who, living in an un- 
enthusiastic age, needed a little philosophy 
to point out to them the roads which lead 
towards the practical happiness of indi- 
viduals and of states. But it must never 
be forgotten that it fs only after an heroic 
generation has, with reckless energy. re- 
moved the impediments to human well-be- 
ing, that men of sense can reap the practi- 
cal fruits of a revolution which they them- 
selves could never have carried through. 

From one point of view, therefore, it is 
natural, and even reasonable, that thinkers 
who reflect on the course of history should 
rate somewhat low the worth of the sound 
and slightly prosy truisms propounded by 
the class of writers of whom Mr. Lecky is 
a very favorable representative. Yet this 
depreciation of moral commonpiaces may 
easily be carried a great deal too far. En- 
thusiasm or faith is at bottom neither a 
virtue nor a vice, but a power. Its true 
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worth depends on its being guided by wis- 
dom,and there is no better test by which to 
discriminate the faith whichevery one recog- 
nizes as good, from that dangerous enthu- 
siasm on which all the best thinkers of the 
eithteenth century looked with profound dis- 
trust, than to examine whether the passion- 
ate feeling which we are called upon by 
men of one school to admire, and by men 
of another school to dread, does or does 
not lead to actual, palpable improvement 
in the conduct of life. We all know that 
the periods of faith have worked no small 
amount of evil. Religion has been but too 
often the parent of persecution. The Cru- 
sades led to an almost unlimited waste of 
life, and, what was far worse, encouraged 
the worship of more than one false ideai. 
Most Protestants will assert (and, as we 
hold, with reason) that the Reformation 
not only purified the religion of Europe, but 
also indirectly but certainly set up in Pro- 
testant countries a new ideal of intellectual 
and moral sincerity. Yet the wars of reli- 
gion, culminating in the lengthy and almost 
useless horrors of the Thirty Years’ War, 
constitute a fearful set-off against the 
benefits reaped by mankind from the en- 
thusiasm or faith of heroes such as Luther 
or Calvin. 

If we want, then, to know what the mass 
of men have really gained from an age of 
enthusiasm, we must consider what is the 
nature of the practical morality to which 
it ultimately gave rise. Did it, in the long 
run, make ordinary commonplace men better 
and wiser than their forefathers? What, to 
use Mr. Lecky’s phrase, was the map of 
life by which, after the emotions that cannoz 
from the nature of things be lasting in the 
lives either of individuals or of societies 
had cooled down, men adopted for their 
guidance? The ordinary morality, in short, 
which finally prevails in any society, tests 
the worth of the great movements of which 
that morality is in reality the product. 
Books like Mr. Lecky’s ‘Map of Life’ have, 
then, a real value and importance; they ars 
not, it is true, the cause of any great 
changes in men’s way of thinking, but they 
are the record of the results which have 
been gained during periods of passion or 


fervor. They are, too, something more 
than mere records. The practical philoso- 
phy which authors like Mr. Lecky incul- 
cate, if it does not rouse men to heroic 


efforts, does distinctly tend to prevent them 
falling below their own recognized 
ideals. Their interest and their merit is 
that they in fact afford to commonplace 
persons a real though not profound philoso- 
phy of life. 


from 


NEW BOOKS ON MUSICAL TOPICS. 


A Biographical Dictionary of Musicians. 
Compiled and Edited by Theodore Baker. 
G. Schirmer. 

Reethoven, By Frederick J. Crowest. 
Dutton & Co. 

Wagner. By Charles A. Lidgey. EB. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 

Recollections of Johannes Brahms. 
bert Dietrich and J. V. 
lish by Dora E. Hecht. 

Wotan, Siegfried, and Briinnhilde. By Anna 
Alice Chapin. Harpers. 

Old Scores and New Readings. By John F. 
Runciman. London: Unicorn Press. 

Dr. Baker justly claims that no other work 


E. P. 


By Al- 
Widmann. Eng- 
Scribners, 





of similar scope can compete in complete- 
ness, freshness, and accuracy with his ‘Bi- 
ographical Dictionary of Musicians.’ It is a 
book of 653 pages in double columns, and the 
editor has evidently spared no pains to make 
it superior to its predecessors. Heretofore 
Riemann’s ‘Musik-Lexicon’ has been the 
standard, and it remains so as a dictionary 
of musical subjects; but in its biographic 
department it is less complete and universal 
(at least.in its fourth edition, 1894—the fifth 
has not yet reached this country) than Dr. 
Baker’s, which, as was to be expected, pays 
more attention to American musicians than 
foreign writers have done. Dr. Baker has 
also done wisely in giving somewhat larger 
relative space to living musicians than to 
those whose career is ended, and many of 
whom are described at length in special 
works. Of these special works he gives a list 
after each composer—a list which is usually 
more international, and in some cases (Wag- 
ner, for instance) much more complete, than 
Riemann’s. In other cases there are serious 
omissions: H. F. Frost’s little volume should 
not have been omitted from the naturally 
scant Schubert bibliography; and under the 
head of Anton Seidl it was unpardonable 
not to refer to the sumptuous memorial vol- 
ume written by his friends and published by 
the Scribners a year ago. Nearly 6,000 bi- 
ographies are given, three hundred of which 
are illustrated by pen-and-ink vignettes by 
Mr. Gribayédoff. The editor apologizes for a 
lack of completeness in this respect on the 
ground that it was difficult to procure pho- 
tographs; but this does not explain why 
Emma Eames, Nordica, Lilli Lehmann, and 
Sembrich are not pictured. Emma Calvé, 
the greatest French vocalist-actress of the 
century, is not even represented by a biogra- 
phy. 

Mr. Frederick J.Crowest, editor of a series 
of books entitled ‘‘The Great Masters,” opens 
it himself with a biography of Beethoven, 
whom it has become customary to accept as 
the master of masters, though, to be sure, 
Bach and Handel surpassed him as choral 
writers, Weber, Wagner, and Bizet in the 
field of opera, Chopin and others in piano- 
forte music, Schubert, Franz, and others in 
lyric song, leaving him only the symphony 
in which to assert his supremacy. In view 
of the prevalent high opinion of Beethoven, it 
is rather strange that there has been hither- 
to no handy short volume telling English 
readers the story of his life and the most 
interesting things about his best-known com- 
positions. This, Mr. Crowest has undertaken 
to do, and has succeeded very well, having 
taken his information from so many sources 
that even experts will here and there come 
across a fact or two new to them. Of spe- 
cial value to students are the appendices, es- 
pecially the first, which gives a bibliography 
including not only books but magazine arti- 
cles. Appendix B gives a list of the pub- 
lished works, chronologically arranged; C 
sums up the principal incidents in Beetho- 
ven’s life, and D describes briefly the per- 
sonages associated in any way with him. 

The second volume in Mr. Crowest’s series 
—‘Wagner,’ by Charles A. Lidgey—is not en- 
titled to the same praise. The life of Wag- 
ner was so full of romantic incidents that it 
seems almost impossible to make an unin- 
teresting story of it; yet the author has 
accomplished this remarkable feat in seven- 
ty-four pages. Nor are the chapters devot- 
ed to Wagner’s art principles and operas 
any more interesting. They are mere com- 





pilations without any new points of view. 
This book, in brief, has no good raison 
d'étre. 

Admirers of Brahms will welcome the Re- 
collections of Dietrich and Widmann, which 
together make up a sort of biographic 
mosaic including the years 1853 to 1896. Prof. 
Dietrich was an intimate friend of Brahms 
during the years when the latter was emerg- 
ing into fame with the aid of Schumann, 
while Dr. Widmann accompanied the com- 
poser on several of his trips to Italy. A 
melancholy interest attaches to the pages 
describing the last days of Schumann, and 
the grief of the widow, who wrote to Dietrich 
two years after the composer’s death: ‘‘Peo- 
ple always say that time heals wounds; 1 
do not find that true, for I feel the loss 
daily more painfully, and no longer know 
any happiness in life.”” From Brahms him- 
self, notorious for his aversion to writing, 
Dietrich received a surprising number of 
letters, which he prints, though few of them 
present any points of interest. Not that 
Brahms lacked the brains to write an enter- 
taining letter. Many of the details given in 
this volume prove his interest in other 
things besides music; but, like Chopin, he 
could not make up his mind to write a note, 
though he was indefatigable in writing 
‘notes.”’ 


One of the oddest things in regard to 
Brahms is the contrast between his person- 
ality and his music. Nothing could be more 
austere, conventional, and devoid of humor 
than his compositions, whereas he himself 
was unconventional to the point of rudeness, 
and constantly playing pranks or cracking 
jokes. Dietrich relates how, ‘‘with the bois- 
terousness of youth, he would run up my 
stairs, knock at my door with both fists, 
and, without awaiting a reply, burst into 
the room.” His jokes were sometimes not 
understood, and gave offence; nor was his 
biting sarcasm relished by its victims. Wid- 
mann writes that “the short, square figure, 
the almost sandy-colored hair, the protrud- 
ing under-lip which lent a cynical expression 
to the beardless and youthful face, was 
striking and hardly prepossessing.”’ In later 
life, however, his face acquired an expres- 
sion which reflected his strong mentality, 
and it is said that a school geography print- 
ed his head as a type of the Caucasian race. 
His only personal defect was that he was 
very near-sighted; yet he used to remark 
that this had its advantage because it al- 
lowed him to see many more beautiful wo- 
men than those who had keener vision. 


Among the most interesting pages in the 
book are those in which Brahms’s operatic 
projects—which never came to anything—are 
described. Brahms, unlike Wagner, Verdi, 
and all other modern composers, believed 
in the old opéra-comique style, in which only 
the climax, and those parts of the action 
where words alone do not suffice, are set 
to music, the rest being spoken. At the 
same time, he had a high opinion of Wagner, 
calling himself one day, in the course of 
conversation, ‘‘the best of Wagnerites,”” and 
observing that his comprehension of the 
Wagnerian scores was probably more pro- 
found than that of any contemporary. Ver- 
di, too, he admired, and once, when Biilow 
had spoken disparagingly of the ‘“‘Requiem,” 
Brahms said, ‘“‘Biilow has made a fool of 
himself for all time; only a genius could 
have written that.” 

Miss Chapin’s love of Wagner's operas is 
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so absorbing that she cannot get away 
from them. To her ‘Story of Rhinegold’ 
and ‘Wonder Tales from Wagner’ she has 
now added a third book discussing “‘the di- 
vinity. of, Wotan, the humanity of Siegfried, 
and the divinity in humanity of Briinn- 
hilde.” Inasmuch as there are many who 
are as indefatigable in reading about Wag- 
ner as some are in writing about him, this 
last book of Miss Chapin’s will doubtless be 
welcomed by such as like to look below the 
surface of things. 

Mr. Runciman’s ‘Old Scores and New 
Readings’ is a collection of entertaining pa- 
pers on musical topics which must be cor- 
dially commended to the attention of all 
lovers of the art who like to be stimulated 
to thought, and are not afraid to be shocked 
once in a while by an opinion outrageously 
opposed to everything they have ever heard 
and believed. The author is one of the 
leaders among the new school of English 
critics who are making life a burden to 
Joseph Bennett and other veterans in the 
profession. Early in his career he involved 
the Saturday Review in a law suit by some 
indiscretion. That was six years ago, and 
he has since toned down a little; yet he is 
not afraid to refer, in the book now before 
us, to one of the English idols, the late 
eminent Macfarren, as “‘the worst enemy 
music has ever had’ in England; and he 
will arouse much indignation by his re- 
marks on the ‘Messiah.’’ Not that he 
underrates that oratorio or its composer; 
he rather overrates them; but he tells his 
countrymen bluntly (and truly) that the 
real “Messiah” is practically unknown, and 
that its vogue in the provinces is due to the 
fact that it has become a Christmas insti- 
tution, like plum pudding and mince pie. 
Greatly as he admires Handel—the real 
Handel—Mr. Runciman points out his enor- 
mous debt to Purcell, England’s “last great 
musician” (1658-’95), and quotes with ap- 
proval Burney’s opinion that, “‘in the ac- 
cent of passion, and expression of English 
words, the vocal music of Purcellis ... 
as superior to Handel’s as an original poem 
to a translation.’’ Mr. Runciman’s general 
attitude is well illustrated in the remark, 
anent the latest phase of German music, 
that “it is high time for a return to the 
simplicity of Mozart, of Handel, of our own 
Purcell; to dare, as Wagner dared, to write 
folk-melody, and to put it on the trom- 
bones at the risk of being called vulgar 
and rowdy by persons who do not know 
great art when it is original, but only when 
it resembles some great art of the past 
which they have learnt to know.” 

Perhaps the best of Mr. Runciman’s twen- 
ty essays are those on six of Wagner's 
operas. They show much more true criti- 
cal insight than the comments of any of 
the German essayists, be their pame Hans- 
lick, Ehlert, Ehrlich, Chamberlain, Porges, 
Wolzogen, or what not. He begins one 
of his essays with the statement that ‘“ ‘Lo- 
hengrin’ has been sung scores of times at 
Covent Garden in one fashion or another; 
but I declare that we heard something 
resembling the real ‘Lohengrin’ for the first 
time when Mr. Anton Seidl crossed the At- 
lantic to conduct it and other of Wagner’s 
operas. Mr. Seidl came all the way 
from New York city to show us how out 
of sweetness can come forth strength’; and 
he specifies the reasons for this judgment. 
In the paper on “Siegfried” he remarks that 
‘the music Siegfried has to sing is the 





richest. most copious stream of melody 
ever given to one artist’; and he has some 
eloquent pages regarding the scenic charms 
of these operas, closing with the words 
that, “had Wagner not lived in Switzer- 
land, and gone his daily walks amongst 
the mountains, the ‘Ring’ might have been 
written; but certainly it would have been 
written very differently.” 

The real secret of Brahms’s success Mr. 
Runciman has summed up in six pages bet- 
ter than any one else has done it. There 
are also interesting papers on Tchaikovsky, 
Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, ‘“‘Fidelio,’’ Verdi, 
“Italian Opera, Dead and Dying,’’ Dvordk, 
Lamoreux and his orchestra, ali of them 
worth reading and rereading, though justice 
is not done to Schubert and Dvorak. 


FISKE’S DUTCH AND 


NIES. 


QUAKER COLO- 


The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. 
By John Fiske. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1899. 2 vols. Pp. xvi, 294, 400. 
Mr. Fiske is building up in a leisurely 

way his series of works on American history, 

already reaching considerable proportions. 

Between the early period of colonization and 

settlement, treated in part in the ‘Discovery 

of America,’ ‘Old Virginia and her Neigh- 
bors,’ and the ‘Beginnings of New England,’ 
and the later period dealt with in the ‘Ame- 
rican Revolution’ and the ‘Critical Period,’ 
there has been left as a gap in the series 
the story of the middle colonies, and of 

New France and the French and English ri- 

valry. The first of these lacun# has now 

been supplied by the two volumes on the 

Dutch and Quaker colonies; the second, car- 

rying the narrative as a whole down to 1765, 

where the ‘American Revolution’ begins, Mr. 

Fiske hopes to fill in two years. When com- 

pleted, the successive works will form a 

connected account of American history, from 

the discovery of the continent to the es- 
tablishment of government under the Con- 
stitution. 

The history of the middle colonies is not 
commonly thought of as, in the ordinary 
sense, particularly interesting. Not that 
there is an absence of interesting episodes 
or a lack of local color. About the Dutch 
life in New York, especially in its earlier 
years, there is not a little that is distinc- 
tive, and much that is picturesque. The sim- 
plicity and canniness of William Penn and 
his followers give to the annals of Pennsyl- 
vania an undoubted charm, different, at 
least, from anything to be found elsewhere. 
But aside from details, and taking the mid- 
dle group as a whole, there is undeniably 
an impression among students, reflected in 
the works of historians themselves, that the 
time and place are not attractive. The 
story must be told, of course, but there is 
rarely much zest in either the telling or the 
hearing of it. There is no strenuous and 
long-continued moral struggle, as in New 
England, no growth of a dominant type of 
character out of peculiar social conditions, 
as in the South. In the early period, at 
least, there is a poverty of distinguished 
names. The very cosmopolitanism and many- 
sidedness of middle colony life, while often 
an agreeable relief from uniformity and 
monotony, make against individual promi- 
nence, and render the course of events less 
easy to follow. 

Bearing in mind the limitations of his aim, 








it seems to us that Mr. Fiske has done all 
that a writer can do to make the story of 
the Dutch and Quaker colonies interesting, 
and to bring their history into vital touch 
with that of their neighbors to the north 
and south. For such a task, by no means 
Mr. Fiske has certain preéminent 
qualifications. First of all a philosopher, he 
values the broad view. 


easy, 


Truth means to him, 
in fact as well as in theory, an understand 
ing of things in their relations 
which, by 


and events 
dealt with in 
isolation, are viewed by him as inseparably 
bound up with all that ever has been. He is 
never in a hurry to have done with a subject, 
never willing to leave it until he has turn- 
ed upon it every ray of light, however remote, 
that he thinks can illumine it. This broad 
and deliberate character of his historical 
method is nowhere better exhibited than tn 
the work before us. A chapter on the me- 
di#val Netherlands, another on the Dutch 
influence upon England (with the author's 
respects to Douglas Campbell, of course), a 
third on Verrazzano and Henry Hudson, and 
a fourth on the Dutch West India Company 

in all, nearly one-half of the first volume 
—are deemed necessary to explain the con- 
ditions and principles of Dutch colonization 
before we reach the 
the 
Netherland begins. 


most writers, are 


time of the patroons, 
exploitation of New 
Similarly, fifty pages of 
volume ii. are devoted to tracing the career 
of William Penn down to the time when he 
obtained the 
will 


when systematic 


grant of his province. Critics 
certainly the wisdom of 
giving so much space, relatively speaking, to 
matters of 


differ as to 


this preliminary and 
ourselves can but think the allotment exces- 


sive; but there can be no question that the 


sort, we 


plan gives the reader a new and broadened 
view of the significance of the colonial ex- 
periments, and of the influences which, at 
the beginning, determined their course. 

A further quality of Mr. Fiske’s, 
which stands him in good stead in the pre- 


and one 


sent work, is his sympathy. His lively his- 


toric imagination, his power of realizing past 


events as having actually happened, gives 
to his personal appreciations a human cha- 
racter not always found in the pages of 
more learned historians. Stuyvesant, loyal 
servant of his masters, but constitutionally 
blinded to some of the most patent of the 


conditions which surrounded him, merits re- 
spect and kindly pity rather than condemna- 
Kieft, with all 
is almost as 


tion. his highhandednegs, 


amusing as he is tyrannical. 
Leisier is an ignorant but not half-bad per- 
son, less an adventurer at heart than the vic- 
tim of his own overweening conceit, and in 
the end, at The 
and the 


least, mentally unstrung. 


lovable side of Penn's character, 


peaceful course of his “holy experiment,” 
have never been more sympathetically 
sketched. There is cordial recognition of 


Nicolls’s ability, and a kindly word for the 
hated In short, 
here the story or not, there 
doubt but that the subjects of Mr. Fiske's 
investigations actually lived, walked and 
talked, bad characters and aims like other 
men, and met the conditions which confront- 
ed them in pretty much the same way that 
men of similar character 
similar conditions now. 


Andros. whether we have 


whole is no 


and station meet 


Then there is the question of literary 
merit. Whatever the worth of Mr. Fiske’s 
books as critica] historical studies, none will 
deny that they are, in the full and genuine 
sense of the word, literature. It would be 
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superfluous to dwell again on the qualities 
of Mr. Fiske’s writing—its perfect clearness 
and simplicity, its smoothness, its movement 
and sprightliness, its skilful alternation of 
grave and gay. It is not, we think, a style 
“wholly without faults. Much public lectur- 
ing, we suspect, has tended to make it a bit 
diffuse, and opened the way for occasional 
pleasantries and trivialities which, however 
pleasing to a popular audience, jar a little 
when met with on the printed page. But it 
is, for all that, a style with character, dis- 
tinction, and charm. It is a notable thing 
that in this day, when our younger historical 
scholars are so often warned against devoting 
precious time and space to questions of form 
and expression, the most popular of 
our historians should insist upon making 
history interesting, and spend his wealth of 
literary power in the serious business of 
historical exposition. 


Yet, notwithstanding the undoubted inte- 
rest of the whole performance, and its per- 
vading impression of satisfactoriness, we 
nevertheless do not have here the whole 
story—nor always, if quantity alone be con- 
sidered, even the larger part of it. It needs 
no exhaustive acquaintance with the field to 
make clear that a great many things hap- 
pened of which Mr. Fiske’s narrative takes 
either slight account, or none at all. The 
criticism, applicable to all of the author’s 
historical works, finds renewed illustration 
in this his latest one. The account of Penn- 
sylvania, for example, in the volumes before 
us, gives little indication of the controversies 
between the Proprietor and the colonists 
which, beginning soon after the colony was 
planted, gave form to much of its later his- 
tory. The occasions of the successive frames 
of government are not clearly pointed out, 
nor more than a hint given of the changes in- 
troduced by each. There is no distinct im- 
pression of the history of New Jersey, save 
as that colony comes into collision with An- 
dros, nor of Delaware, save as an unimpor- 
tant appanage of Pennsylvania. In general, 
too, what we like to call “institutions’’ do 
not seem to appeal to Mr. Fiske. One will 
search his pages in vain for particular light 
on the problems of government, administra- 
tion, and law, of land tenure, suffrage, and 
‘citizenship, which vexed the course of mid- 
dle-colony history and formed the subjects 
of sharp political discussion. The same is 
true, in the main, of economic history. 
Doubtless, these are all prosaic matters, not 
very interesting to read, and often difficult 
to make clear in a limited space; but they 
were unquestionably vital issues, however 
overshadowed at times by more spectacular 
events; and they were potent influences in 
forming the tone and temper of colonial life. 
Mr. Fiske, however, takes a different course. 
He seizes upon leading incidents, always 
typical and important, but also always ca- 
pable of vivid and stirring treatment; and 
to these he gives a picturesque and brilliant 
treatment. The resulting picture is true, 
the parts well grouped, and the general ef- 
fect undeniably fine; but it must be con- 
fessed that a good deal of importance is left 
out which, if inserted, would sometimes 
make the picture less lovely to look upon. 

Save in the respects already mentioned, the 
‘Dutch and Quaker Colonies’ presents few 
points for detailed comment, and little occa- 
sion for differing from the author’s judg- 
ments and critical estimates. Like all its 
predecessors, it does not impress one as 
primarily a work of erudition—partly, no 





doubt, because the wealth of first-hand in- 
formation is so interestingly presented. But 
no one will get from them an erroneous im- 
pression of American history; and it is be- 
cause Mr. Fiske knows whereof he 


speaks, and speaks because he has something. 


to say, that his books are, especially for non- 
professional readers, such safe and inspiring 
guides. If the chief business of the historian 
is to add to the stock of available and sifted 
knowledge, and increase the load of fact 
which the human mind must somehow bear, 
Mr. Fiske’s works must doubtless yield 
somewhat to others; but if the object be, 
rather, so to select and group facts as to 
make the past live again, their success must 
be admitted to be of a high order. 





Animal and Plant Lore. Collected from the 
Oral Tradition of English-speaking Folk. 
Edited and annotated by Fanny D. Bergen. 
with an introduction by Joseph Y. Bergen. 
Published for the American Folk-Lore 
Society by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1899. 


Mrs. Bergen gives 1,397 sayings concern- 
ing animals and plants in their relations to 
weather signs, incantations, supposed reme- 
dial powers, and the like, placing after each 
number the name of the locality where some 
one has heard the utterance. Doubtless Mrs. 
Bergen possesses exact records of the au- 
thorities who have communicated to her 
these fragments of folk-lore, and we regret 
that she has not given these in her pages. 
Without such citation it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to make scientific use of the material 
she has so laboriously accumulated. Some 
of the geographical ranges appear to be too 
wide; for instance, ‘‘General in the United 
States” is frequently given. Wershould bce 
glad to acquire exact information as to 
how many separate authorities in diverse 
localities have made identical contributions. 
In the absence of such data, it is impos- 
sible to trace the historical relations and 
the distribution as fully as is desirable. 
Since Mrs. Bergen must needs have these 
data, we earnestly urge her to publish them 
in a revised edition. 

There is another change which should be 
suggested, namely, a more rigorous classifi- 
cation of the sayings. In such a revision, 
we should expect to find the following placed 
under the heading Folk-medicine, rathei 
than under Omens, where they are now: 

140. Whooping-cough may be cured by 
binding about the neck of the diseased one 
some hair of a little girl that has never seen 
her father. Green Harbor, Mass. 

“141. If a child has the thrush, and some 
one who has never seen his own fathe: 
blows in its face (down its throat), the child 
will be cured. Salem, Ind., and Fort Worth, 
Tex.” 


Another on the same page is with diffi- 
culty classified, but we do not clearly see its 
relation to the heading Omens: 


“145. Wish when you see a new-born calf.” 


Mrs. Bergen’s notes are excellent. They 
supplement the sayings very largely, and 
point out a few of the relations of these 
curious phrases among our own people to the 
folk-sayings in other countries. And, lastly, 
we may say, before making a few citations, 
that the omissions which will occur to some 
of the readers of the book are very few, and 
perhaps Mrs. Bergen could give good rea. 
sons for them. 

First, to illustrate the different and un- 
certain views taken in regard to omens: 


“174. A black cat coming to the house is 





unlucky. Cape Breton and New Hampshire. 

“175. It is good luck for a black cat te 
come to your house. Bastern Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania. 

“172. To be followed by a black cat sig- 
nifies good luck. New England and Hastern 
Kansas. 

“173. A black cat following you at night 
means bad luck. Eastern Mass. 

“187. If a cat wash her face in front of 
several persons, the first person she looks 
at will be the first to get married. Alabama. 

“188. The first person a cat looks at after 
washing its face will die sooner than any 
other bystander. [No locality noted.]’’ 


From this it would appear that “folk” are 
rather undecided as to the real significance 
of cats. 

Fingernails are almost as perplexing as 
cats, as the following citations show: 


“750. Cut the baby’s nails every Friday, 
and it will never have the toothache. [No 
locality cited.] 

“751. If you cut off your fingernails on 
Friday, you will never have the toothache. 
[No locality cited.]’’ 


But observe how the next, which is as. 
signed to Chester, N. H., puts us all at sea 
again: 


“752. Cut your nails on Friday, and you 
will have toothache.”’ 


Of course, it is among the negroes that 
we find some of the most startling beliefs 
treasured in folk-sayings: 


759. If you lose a tooth, you will have 
to search for it on the Day of Judgment. 
Alabama (negro). 

“742. If you lose a hair, you will have to 
search for it on the Day of Judgment. Ala- 
bama (negro). 

“51. After a death in the house, change 
the position of the door-knob, so that the 
ghost may not find his way in. Norfolk, 
Va. (negro). 

“993. Jay-birds are on duty in hell every 
third day. They go as messengers to tell 
of backsliders, etc., to the devil. Heaven's 
no place for them. Chestertown, Md. (ne- 


gro). 

“915. White people are descendants of 
Cain. All mankind was once black, but 
when the Lord asked Cain where Abel was, 
Cain turned white with fright, and so re- 
mained. Chestertown, Md. (negro).” 


Enough citations have been given to in- 
dicate that in this book Mrs. Bergen has 
brought together certain fragments of com- 
mon speech which, with the additional data 
for which we ask, might be of use in tracing 
out the paths by which certain folk have 
wandered through the world. We hope that 
collections like this of Mrs. Bergen may 
stimulate even unobservant persons to re- 
cord faithfully the few folk-sayings which 
may still linger in their neighborhood. 





Letters of David Ricardo to Hutches Trow- 
er and Others, 1811-1823. Edited by James 
Bonar, LL.D., and J. H. Hollander, Ph.D. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: 
Henry Frowde. 


Much has been done during the last few 
years by the publication of Ricardo’s cor- 
respondence to make the great economist 
a more human figure to our imagination. 
The present publication will do even more 
in this direction than the letters to Mal- 
thus, edited by Dr. Bonar in 1887, or the 
letters to McCulloch, edited by Professor 
Hollander in 1896. Not only do they cover 
a greater variety of topics, and deal, as 
the editors remark, almost as much with 
Ireland, savings banks, and Queen Caro- 
line as with pure economics and finance, 
but Ricardo here “lets himself go” with 
greater freedom, and sometimes even jests 
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—“with difficulty,” it is true, but still he 
manages it. To do it, he actually conde- 
scends to echo the current misrepresenta- 
tion of Malthus, “Our Princes,’’ he writes 
in 1817, “have certainly not refrained from 
marriage from a consideration of Malthus’s 
prudential check. If they had, . . we 
might expect that the great demand for 
Royal infants would be followed by so am- 
ple a supply as to occasion a glut.”’ This 
is elephantine playfulness. And these let- 
ters show that Ricardo was not devoid of 
the esthetic sense. From Antwerp he 
writes: ‘“‘To see the Descent from the Cross 
by Rubens is alone worth all the trouble 
of a journey from London”; and it is in- 
teresting to see how naturally his artistic 
appreciation expresses itself in the language 
of value. 

On economic doctrine these letters do but 
repeat the arguments and explanations ad- 
dressed elsewhere to Malthus and others. 
Like these, they raise a question on which 
there prevails a certain ambiguity, which 
the editor’s introduction will hardly clear 
up. What is to be called ‘‘the doc- 
trine’’ of a writer? His statement in 
a formal treatise, interpreted accord- 
ing to the ordinary meaning of the 
words, -and so understood by contempora- 
ries? or a version of that statement which 
introduces all the qualifications that he left 
out, and that subsequent criticism made him 
acknowledge? Surely, both views are neces- 
sary, and the former as much as the latter; 
for if the latter is required for the under- 
standing of the man, the former is required 
for the understanding of his influence. It 
might be suggested that the time has come 
for an edition of Ricardo’s Principles which 
shall print at the foot of the page Ricardo’s 
explanations of his meaning as given in his 
correspondence. It would probably show 
that the difficulty with Ricardo often lay in 
his use of terms and not in his deductions. 
There is a significant passage here where he 
remarks (p. 113): ‘‘By the very definition of 
natural price, it is wholly dependent on cost 
of production, and has nothing to do with 
demand and supply.” Of course, if natural 
price is defined as dependent on cost of pro- 
duction only, the conclusion as to demand 
and supply is not a conclusion at all, but 
another way of saying the same thing. Ri- 
cardo regrets that ‘‘the progress of the sci- 
ence” of political economy “is very much 
impeded by the contrary ideas which men at- 
tach to the word value.”’ To put it mildly, 
Ricardo did not do anything to secure una- 
nimity. 

The volume before us, the joint work of 
the Secretary of H. M. Civil Service Com- 
mission and of a professor in the Johns 
Hopkins University, is a pleasing illustra- 
tion of that growing codperation between 
English and American scholars of which 
the recent publication of a Cornell profes- 
sor’s edition of Petty by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press is another ex«mple. 





How Women May Harn a Living. By Helen 
Churchill Candee. The Macmillan Co. 
1900. 


A woman who has been trained from 
her youth up, as many women now are 
trained, to the practice of some art, pro- 
fession, trade, or handicraft, will probably 
find the title of this book more compre- 
hensive than the contents warrant. In ge- 
neral, the earner contemplated is she who 





has neither training nor considerable capi- 
tal; and the dedication, “To all those wo- 
men who labor through necessity and not 
caprice,”” betrays a curious confusion of 
economic ideas. The notion that women 
wbo hold sufficient property to live on its 
income, or who are supported by the pro- 
perty or exertions of others, are commit- 
ting an injustice by undertaking paid work, 
involves a_ socialistic proposition which 
those who hold the notion would be slow 
to extend, as it should logically be extended, 
to include the case of men. Unless we are 
willing to say that no millionaire should be 
president of a university or member of the 
cabinet, we cannot exhaustively divide work- 
ers for hire into those inspired by necessity 
and those inspired by ‘‘caprice.”’ The man 
or woman who can do the work best is the 
person who, in the interests of the com- 
munity, should do it. 

Moreover, every one who has had to do 
with the administration of concerted work, 
in philanthropic or other enterprises, where 
volunteers are employed, knows the nui- 
Ssances attending the presence of unpaid 
service. If it be argued that such fields 
are precisely those which the rich should 
use their leisure to cultivate without hire, 
it must be rejoined that the receipt of a 
fee, however unimportant its money value 
to the recipient, secures from the average 
worker an added punctuality of service and 
sense of business responsibility, while its 
payment confirms in the director the power 
of unembarrassed suggestion and control. 
These facts are peculiarly true of women. 
The steadying effect on a well-meaning rich 
woman of obliging her to receive payment 
for her work, is often such as to remove 
completely from her mental attitude the 
stigma of “‘caprice.’’ These considerations 
have been overlooked by the author of the 
work under discussion. 

Having realized, however, that the book 
is chiefly an antiseptic for the use of gentle- 
women threatened with decay, the reader 
will find it thoroughly well done. A clear, 
brisk style has been used to set forth facts 
aad advice which the experience of most 
working-women will endorse. Amid a well- 
chosen array of illuminating details, the 
fundamental moral qualities necessary for 
successful work are never lost sight of. 
The would-be earner is reminded again and 
again that she need not despair though she 
have not training or experience or capital 
or influence, but that capacity she must 
have. The unity of treatment secured by 
the discussion by the same author of all 
the subjects treated, gives the treatise a 
superiority over collections of papers by 
different hands, and ample notice is served 
on the reader that special treatment of 
each branch of activity must be sought for 
in its own literature. Though all are ex- 
cellent, the chapters on ‘“‘The Ideal Board- 
ing-House,”” on ‘Architecture. and Inte- 
riors,” and on “The Out-of-Town Woman” 
may perhaps be singled out as most fully 
showing the common sense, candor, and in- 
telligence which form the character of the 
book. 


Outlines of Military Geography. By T. Miller 
Maguire, LL.D., of the Inner Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law; Lieutenant, Inns of Court 
Rifle Volunteers. (Cambridge, Eng., Geo- 
graphical Series.}] The Macmillan Co. 
8vo, pp. 369, with maps, plans, etc. 

The zeal of the English volunteers is well 





shown by this handsome volume, which is a 
convenient compilation from a wide exami- 
nation of authorities in various languages 
from nearly all parts of the world. After a 
brief presentation of the leading principles 
of strategy, the author considers the appli 
and the 


cation of these to geography neces 


sary relations between geographical know 
ledge and the conduct of campaigns. To an 
English writer the Command of the Sea is 
a subject of capital importance, and this, in- 
cluding the special strategical importance of 
the Mediterranean, is treated in several 
chapters. Then follows the study of Fron 


tiers in their relation to military operations, 
of fortifications as related to geography, of 
routes of invasion, of roads and defiles, of 
historic 
modern, with interesting comments on their 
frequent identity. A chapter on the effects 
of climate completes the work 


lines of invasion, ancient and 


Strategy is, of course, so closely connected 
with both geography and local topography 
that all strategic study is geographical. Yet 
Mr. Maguire’s book so gathers together brief 
sketches from campaigns in all parts of the 
world that an approximate classification of 
geographical conditions results, the 
student is both and guided in 
geographical study as an essential of mili- 
tary art. Examples of the embarrassments 
and losses resulting from neglect or insuf- 
ficient mastery of geographical knowledge 
are strongly prominent among 
these being the inferior preparation of the 
French in this training in 
1870. 

The lessons of our civil 
more frequently referred to than is usual 
This is not always 
with fully digested knowledge, but 
many of the references are very apt. On 
page 206, however, the first bombardment of 
Fort Fisher on the North Carolina coast 
(December 24, 1864) is mistakenly made 
part of the attack upon Vicksburg on the 
Mississippi, nearly two years earlier. 


and 
stimulated 


presented; 
department of 
much 


war are 


with European writers. 
done 


A Survey. By 
Illustrated. G. P. 


Browning, Poet and Man: 
Elisabeth Luther Cary. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

It is easy enough to call a book sumptu- 
ous, but that much abused epithet is really 
not wasted on the mechanical execution of 
Miss Cary’s ‘Browning.’ Like Dr. Hale's 
‘James Russell Lowell and his Friends,’ it 
is sure to be bought for its illustrations, had 
it no other value. To have in one volume 
eight different portraits of Robert Browning 
taken at different periods of life and by a 
variety of artists and methods, is a pleasure 
before denied to his admirers. To these are 
added, most appropriately, four of the 
sketches and caricatures made by the poet's 
father; also portraits, more or less appro- 
priate, of Tennyson, Morley, Carlyle, and 
Lord Sherbrooke; the familiar likeness of 
Mrs. Browning; ten pictures of places iden- 
tified with Browning's life or mentioned in 
bis poems, and a reproduction of the curious 
pair of designs which appeared in the Lon- 
don Sketch, giving the poet’s own idea of the 
‘Pied Piper.’ To these must be added full- 
page engravings of Guercino’s ‘Guardian An- 
gels’ and Fra Lippo Lippi’s ‘Coronation of 
the Virgin,’ with its endless array of inte- 
resting heads. This is a great deal; but, after 
all, the chief interest of the book lies in the 
series of portraits, ranging from the con- 
ventionalized and Byronic one, taken in 
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Browning’s youth, very familiar years ago 
to the readers of Horne’s ‘Spirit of the 
Age’—through the self-conscious pose of 
Lehmann’s picture in the National Por- 
trait Gallery, the distorted outlines of 
Alexander, the over-florid painting by the 
poet’s son, representing the father in his 
academical robes, and the somewhat ob- 
trusively cheery Art Journal picture in mid- 
dle life—to the wholly simple and natural 
photograph, taken in old age, of Browning 
sitting in the open air with his hat on. Were 
there nothing else in the book but this se- 
ries of pictures, one might say that no lover 
of the poet could well go without it. 

When we turn to the letter-press, one can- 
not speak so unreservedly. In this respect 
the book must: be pronounced faithful and 
conscientious, representing a good deal of 
labor with the pen and sometimes with the 
scissors; also free from pettiness or undue 
briskness, and bringing together a great deal 
of information, if not adding much. Some of 
its summaries of character, as that on page 
119, are extremely good, and there are excel- 
lent obiter dicta, as where the author speaks 
(p. 111) of “the curious temper of acquies- 
cence that almost invariably enters into 
Browning’s conception of heroism,”’ or of 
Browning's “invariable premise that life is 
worth while” (p. 131), or of the ‘‘pagan se- 
renity of the natural world’’ as seen in 
Wordsworth (p. 135); or where she describes 
the mind of Louis Napoleon as ‘obscure, 
contradictory, and elusive’ (p. 147). These 
indicate in the author a mind more pene- 
trating and original than the ordinary exe- 
cution of the book exhibits. But the work 
as a whole is of decided value, and to the 
average reader it will afford more pleasure, 
in all probability, than any single volume 
yet produced in respect to Browning. 


Picture Study in Llementary Schools; Manu- 
al for Teachers, Parts I. and II. Pupil’s 
Book, Parts I. and II. By L. L. W. Wil- 
son, Author of ‘Nature Study in Elemen- 


tary Schools,’ etc. Macmillan Co. 1900. 
These little books are in so far welcome 
as they show a growing realization of the 


educational value of art, and a tendency 
among teachers to introduce the study of art 
(not the study of drawing, which is a very 
different thing) into elementary schools. 
We wish we could say that the books them- 
selves are well done, but we cannot. The 
idea is excellent, but the execution is in- 
ferior. 

The idea is briefly this. The Pupil’s Book 
provides four or five pictures for each month 


of the school year, each a reproduction of 
some well-known work of art, and accom- 
panied merely by some short prose or verse 
quotation. An attempt is made to provide 
a natural arrangement of subjects with 
some reference to the time of year. The 
sinall pictures in the book are intended to 
be supplemented by at least one large pic- 
ture each month, of a size to be seen by the 
whole class, and to become a permanent 


decoration for the school-room. All com- 
ment and instruction is to be supplied by the 
teacher, and the Manual is intended to pro- 
vide suggestions for such instruction and 
references for further study by the teacher. 

The first thing to be considered in the 
execution of such a plan is the selection of 
the pictures for reproduction, and in the 
present case this may be praised in so far 
as there are many good pictures chosen, and 





few or no positively bad ones. But this is 
not enough. The very best is none too good 
for the child, and it would be perfectly pos- 
sible to replace many of the mediocre pic- 
tures here given by works of the highest 
order of merit, which should be equally in- 
teresting in subject, and infinitely more 
valuable in the unconscious education of 
taste. One instance will show what we mean 
as well as a dozen. Hofmann’s very popular 
but very cheap and meretricious picture of 
“Christ among the Doctors” is one of those 
given. Luini’s noble painting of the same 
subject in the National Gallery is equally 
available from every point of view as to 
subject and treatment, and incomparably 
better as art. Why fob the child off with 
Hofmann, when he might have Luini? Sal- 
vator’s ‘‘Diogenes in Search of an Honest 
Man” is a picture so ugly that, to our mind, 
it should have been excluded, but if it was 
to be given, why is it reproduced from an 
engraving rather than from the original? It 
is not the only case in these books of this 
unjustifiable proceeding, and we must re- 
peat that the children have a right to the 
best, not only in art, but in reproduction. 
Engravings, especially old ones, are no- 
toriously unfaithful, and should never be 
shown to beginners where a reproduction 
from the original can be had. If no good 
direct reproduction is available, it would be 
better to omit the picture entirely. The 
present author is not so bitten with the 
mania for “grading’’ as some other educa- 
tors. She quotes two courses, proposed by 
the State Director of Drawing of Massachu- 
setts and by the Director of Drawing of 
Boston, in each of which there are five 
“Primary Grades’’ and four ‘Grammar 
Grades,”’ all, presumably, arranged on some 
theory of progression. Mrs. Wilson is con- 
tent with the separation of the pictures in- 
to two sets, Part I. for the primary schools, 
and Part II. for grammar schools; but even 
so we cannot discover the system on which 
the choice is made. Why is Adam’s “Cat 
Family’’ a picture for primary scholars, and 
Mme. Ronner’s cat picture, ‘‘A Fascinating 
Tale,” one for grammar-school pupils? Or 
in what way is Boughton’s “Return of the 
Mayflower’ more fitted for advanced study 
than is his very similar ‘Pilgrim Exiles’’? 
Of the two we should have said that the 
presence of the ship in the first-named pic- 
ture rendered it the easiér of comprehen- 
sion. Only in the postponement to the sec- 
ond part of such old masters as Lionardo, 
Michelangelo, and Veronese, and of such 
moderns as Burne-Jones and Sargent—that 
is, of such painters as are more artistic 
than popular—do we seem to get a glimpse 
of system. 

Many of the quotations in the Pupil’s 
Books are pretty and appropriate, but many 
of them are the reverse of appropriate. To 
mention only a few of those we had mark- 
ed: “Come to the sunset tree’’ as appended 
to a picture of mid-day (Bastien’s ‘‘Hay 
Harvest’); “Where the pools are bright and 
deep,’ to a picture of street gamins (‘‘The 
Meeting,”” by Marie Bashkirtseff); Shelley's 
“Swiftly walk over the western wave, Spirit 
of Night!"’ applied to one of Fra Angelico’s 
angels; ‘A creature not too bright or good 
for human nature’s daily food,’”’ as a motto 
to the ‘‘Mona Lisa’; and ‘‘More water glid- 
eth by the mill Than wots the miller of,” as 
a comment on the picture of a wind-mill 
(Rembrandt), are singularly inept. 

But it is, after all, in the Manuals for 





Teachers that the faults and errors are most 
important. That the pictures selected, their 
reproduction, and the mottoes appended to 
them should not all be of the best is regret- 
table; that the teachers who are to expound 
should themselves be mistaught is lamenta- 
ble. Yet these notes for the instruction of 
the teacher are crammed with errors and 
blunders of greater or less magnitude. They 
are not all of the author’s making, it is true, 
but the author is responsible for her choice 
of quotations and her application of them, 
as for her original matter. It may have been 
John Ruskin who said that Rembrandt was 
a “man of the world,’’ “never in earnest,’’ 
and “would have mocked the idea of a spi- 
rit,’ but it is Mrs. Wilson who has put this 
down for the guidance of the bewildered 
primary teacher. Walter Cranston Larned 
may have been justified in representing Dr. 
Tulp as surprised at Rembrandt’s audacity 
in conceiving of ‘‘The Anatomy Lesson,” for 
Mr. Larned was writing ‘A Romance of Hol- 
land’; but Mrs. Wilson should have known 
that such pictures were common, and that 
Dr. Tulp got just what he ordered. And when 
remarks which Muther has -made about C. 
F. Ulrich are quoted as referring to L. Pas- 
sini, only because that name occurs on the 
same page, the blunder is surely Mrs. Wil- 
son’s own. She has also a weakness for the 
apocrypha of art. Here again her responsi- 
bility is indirect, for the stories are not of 
her invention, but she should not have retold 
them in a book of this kind without a warn- 
ing of their nature. The silly tale of the 
vinedresser’s daughter and the barrel-head, 
which was invented to account for the cir- 
cular shape of the ‘‘Madonna of the Chair,”’ 
is incredible to those who know the fre- 
quency of the tondo in Renaissance art; but 
how many school-teachers are of this num- 
ber? And these tales also are occasionally 
decorated with new incredibilities surely of 
the present author’s invention. If Van Dyck 
deceived Rubens by his retouching of a pic- 
ture which he had accidentally damaged, the 
picture was certainly not one painted years 
before he entered Rubens’s studio; and if he 
ever painted a portrait of Franz Hals, he did 
not transport the latter to Rome for that 
purpose. 

Besides the above, there is a plentiful crop 
of errors in these books for which it is dif- 
ficult to find any excuse or to imagine any 
origin. When we hear of Bastien’s ‘‘study 
of his ‘Grandfather, the Fagot-Gatherer,’ 
called ‘Pére Jacque,’ ’’ the printer may be in 
fault, anda change of quotation-marks would 
set things right; to make Zuber a German 
and give his name a superfluous umlaut, is 
a venial sin; it would have been better not 
to give the Redentore Madonna as an ex- 
ample of Bellini without a caution that its 
authenticity is gravely questioned—but this 
may pass. What, however, shall we say of 
the astounding statement that Guido 
Reni was in the habit of ‘copying, 
with small changes, his women from 
the Venus of Milo’’ discovered in 1820? Or of 
the confusion which attributes to Jules Du- 
pré two pictures by Julian Dupré, and gives 
a brief biography of the former, a quotation 
or two, and references to books on art, all 
of which have no more to do with the 
painter of these pictures than with Michel- 
angelo or Artaxerxes? 

We have given more space to these books 
than they deserve because they come from 
a good publisher, and might, therefore, be 
taken seriously, and because they illustrate 
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the great danger of much of our attempted 
education, the teaching of that which is un- 
known to the teacher. Our school-teachers 
are expected to teach a little of everything; 
and as they do not know these things, they 
must “get them up” in a hand-book. More- 
over, as the person who has conceived the 
idea of the hand-book does not know the 
subject either, he also “‘gets it up’ as best 
he can. He compiles something, somehow, 
not knowing good authorities from bad, or 
how to verify facts or judge of the value 
of criticisms; and to the farrago he has got 
together he adds various blunders and misun- 
derstandings of his own. Thus we get a 
‘‘Manual for Teachers” and thus is the teach- 
er taught. Most artists have met with the 
would-be pupil who “only wants to learn 
enough to teach.” It seems as if that modi- 
cum were becoming steadily smaller. 


Italy and her Invaders. Vol. VII. Frankish 
Invasions. Vol. VIII. The Frankish Em- 
pire. By Thomas Hodgkin. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; New York: Henry 
Frowde. 1899. 


With these volumes, Dr. Hodgkin com- 
pletes the great work of which he issued 
the first part nearly twenty years ago. He 
pursues the method which he adopted in 
the beginning, of tracing the story of each 
tribe up to the time when it came to inter- 
fere directly in the affairs of Italy, and 
then to describe in detail its influence on 
Italy’s development. The work is tho- 
rough, scholarly, and as lucid as it is pos- 
sible to make it, considering the fewness 
of extant sources. €_Fair-minded is an epi- 
thet which Dr. Hodgkin certainly deserves, 
and the quality it represents is required at 
many points, for the period covered by 
these two volumes saw the rise of institu- 
tions from which Europe has hardly yet 
shaken herself free, and over which the bit- 
terest controversies have raged. To under- 
stand the history of modern Europe one 
must go back beyond the French Revolu- 
tion, and the Reformation, and the Cru- 
sades, to the fateful eighth century, when 
the Bishop of Rome expanded into the spi- 
ritual autocrat of Western Christendom, 
with the temporal Papacy already in sight, 
and when the warrior chief of a German 
tribe put on what was believed to be the 
very crown of Imperial Rome. 

The description of these momentous 
transformations makes this the most inte- 
resting part of Dr. Hodgkin’s work. Speak- 
ing with due qualification, we may say that 
it was the mission of the earlier invaders— 
the Goths and Huns and Lombards—to 
break up the Roman Empire and to de- 
stroy the highest civilization that Western 
Europe had known. With the supremacy 
of the Franks, on the contrary, the con- 
structive forces more than matched the 
destructive, and a new civilization, a com- 
posite of Roman reminiscences and barbari- 
an novelties, gradually emerged from the 
chaos of dissolution. Unfortunately, unless 
records now unknown shall hereafter come 
to light, there will never be a full chroni- 
cle of this transformation. Nevertheless, 
the records that exist enable us to get a 
general survey, and, what is equally im- 
portant, to discern the features of the four 
or five great figures of the age. The two 
popes, Zacharias and Hadrian, the two By- 
zantine sovereigns, Constantine V. and 
Irene, and Charlemagne, who towers above 





them all, become, through Dr. Hodgkin's 
skilful resuscitation, persons whose charac- 
teristics we recognize as human. Most of 
the others are simply generic types of ec- 
clesiastics or war-lords, so few are the in- 
dividual touches which remain of them. 
We doubt whether Dr. Hodgkin himself 
could distinguish between Charles Martel 
and Pippin if he were to see an eighth- 
century Frankish king suddenly turn the 
corner. 

These volumes convey admirably the im- 
pression that many of the steps which led 
up to the formal establishment of the Frank- 
ish Empire and its relations with the Popes 
were almost unpremeditated. In view of the 
gaps in the records, no honest historian 
would be justified in hinting at a long-pre- 
pared, definite policy; although, needless to 
say, more than one writer of history, espe- 
cially among the partisans of the Papacy, 
has tried to demonstrate a continuity which 
the facts do not warrant. The Bishop of 
Rome acknowledged in theory the suzerainty 
of the Eastern Emperors long after these 
exercised any real power in Italy. Between 
Gregory the Great and Zacharias, pope after 
pope reigned precariously at Rome, with no 
more far-reaching purpose than to defend 
the Holy City against turbulent neighbors. 
Then came, gradually and very naturally, 
the plan of creating in Italy a papal king- 
dom that should unite the various ‘“‘patri- 
monies’ which had been acquired by the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter; and henceforth we find 
continuity, unbroken down to our day. The 
appeals of the eighth-century popes to be 
confirmed and defended in their temporal 
power might have been written by Pius IX. 
or Leo XIII., so inveterate is the clerical 
instinct never to let go worldly possessions. 
The one unpardonable sin was the invasion 
or seizure of papal lands. Even heresy could 
be condoned, but this could not. Pope 
Hadrian, for instance, declares that if the 
Eastern Emperor “fails to restore its patri- 
monies to the Holy Roman Church, we shall 


decide him to be a heretic for thus ob- 
stinately persevering in his old error’ 
(viii., 19). 


(Dr. Hodgkin has chosen the best way of 
handling these questions on which men will 
never agree; he simply quotes, or summa- 
rizes, the important passages in the original 
documents. \He holds throughout the atti- 
tude of the historian, not that of the Pro- 
testant, and consequently he does not attri- 
bute to Catholic dogmas iniquities which 
inhere in theocratic government of what- 
ever creed and in a semi-civilized society. 
His analysis of that tremendous fraud, the 
Donation of Constantine, which began to be 
circulated towards the end of the eighth 
century in support of papal claims, is a 
model of fairness; in it he wastes no words 
in denunciation, but shows how the forger 
may have believed that he was perform- 
ing a pious act, and how the first popes who 
cited it may have been deceived by it. That 
it was a forgery must have been unknown 
to many generations of ecclesiastics before 
Valla exposed it in the fifteenth century. 
Concerning the coronation of Charlemagne 
by Leo III., on Christmas Day, 800, Dr. 
Hodgkin, after a minute sifting of the 
evidence, concludes that the Frankish King 
never meant by that act to acknowledge the 
Pope as his suzerain. That was the inter- 
pretation put on it by the Church, and con- 
verted by her into a precedent which re- 
mained in vigor for many centuries, but it 





seems most probable that Charles regarded 
the coronation just as his father Pippin had 
regarded his own anointing, as a sign of 
friendliness and not as an admission of in- 
feriority. The Church used the precedent for 
her own aggrandizement, but the most am- 
bitious pontiff could not in the year 800 
have foreseen what the fantastic novelty, the 
Holy Roman Empire, which he had conjured 
into being, would amount to. Neither was 
so shrewd and masterful a conqueror as 
Charlemagne likely to surrender any of his 
prerogatives for a vague title, or to consent 


wittingly to an act which should diminish 
his power. 

The most entertaining portions of these 
volumes are naturally those in which Dr 


Hodgkin describes Charlemagne's family and 
court life, which he contrasts with the By- 
zantine court under Irene and her son. Ein- 
hard’s biography, and the literary remains 
of Angilbert, Theodulf, Alcuin, Dia- 
conus, and Peter of Pisa, supply material 
for a vivid picture; but when he compares 
this Frankish renaissance with that which 
came to pass six centuries later in Italy, we 
feel that in the intrinsic value of its literary 
and art products the former cannot 
such a comparison at all. Einhard, Alcuin, 
and Angilbert were remarkable when mea- 
sured by the half barbaric environment out 


Paulus 


bear 


of which they sprang; but they left no 
work of permanent worth. The fire of cul- 
ture kindled by them sank and went out 


within a score of years. Nevertheless, if it 
be possible to attribute to their revival of 
Latin culture Charlemagne’s ambition to re- 


vive the Roman Empire, then we can agree 


with Dr. Hodgkin that the Renaissance at 
Aachen had an immense influence; only, the 
influence was political and not literary nor 
artistic. 


We cannot take leave of this work with- 
out a final word of praise. The brilliant 
epochs will always attract historians; it is 
Dr. Hodgkin’s distinction to have presented, 
for the first time in English, a complete his- 
tory of an important but obscure and uncon- 
genial period. i 
nal sources, and, what is a still heavier task, 
all that German scholarship has written 
about them, with the that, 
much new material shall hereafter turn up, 
his work is not likely to be superseded. His 
style is clear, even, and unmannered. Every 
statement he makes gives evidence of having 
been carefully weighed. He has not only in- 
vestigated such minute questions as the sites 
of ancient places, but has visited most of the 
localities he there dry 
passages in the course of his volumes, this 
is due to the lack of authentic information, 
and not to any defect in himself. He could 
never, like inflate six or seven 
pages of facts into sixty pages of conjectures 
and facts, and pass them off as history. He 
has the satisfaction granted to few scholars 
of bringing to a successful end the work 
of twenty-five years. 


He has mastered all the origi- 


result unless 


describes. If are 


Freeman, 


Modern Land Law. By Edward Jenks. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press; New York: Heary 
Frowde. 1599. 

It seems ungracious to dismiss a work on 
which so much labor has been expended as 
on this without somewhat extended com- 
ment; but the nature of the subject is such 
as to interest but a small class of readere, 
and that class is to be found almost ex 
clusively in England. Even at the time of 
the Revolution, the land law of this coun- 
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try was starting on a different course of 
development from that of the parent state, 
and since that time the two systems have 
been entirely independent. If not for a 
century, certainly for half that period, the 
land laws of our States have been modified 
with very little regard for English exam- 
ples and tendencies, and perhaps generally 
in ignorance of ‘modern English statutes. 
In fact, our State Legislatures have paid 
comparatively little attention to one an- 
other’s proceedings, and while New York 
has largely reconstructed her system, 
neighboring States, like New Jersey and 
Connecticut, have ignored her example. 
Under these circumstances, not many Ame- 
rican lawyers are likely to interest them- 
selves in the details of the changes in a 
system which has now become practically 
altogether distinct from our own. 

Nevertheless, we can conceive the scho- 
larly young lawyer, fresh from his Black- 
stone, taking a keen delight in tracing the 
later development of the wonderful law 
which that great writer so lucidly ex- 
pounded. Whoever has felt curiosity to 
know how that extraordinary relic of feu- 
dalism could be adapted to the conditions 
and requirements of modern business, can 
do no better than study Mr. Jenks’s pages. 
He will not find the stately periods of Black- 
stone, nor the graceful fluency of Kent; but 
he will find a skill in compressed and lucid 
exposition which approaches closely to the 
ideal style of a scientific legal treatise. Mr. 
Jenks does not deal with origins and anti- 
quities except so far as is necessary to ex- 
plain institutions which are an outgrowth 
of them. He has attempted, and, in our 
judgment, with great success, to state the 
result of the authorities, rather than the 
authorities themselves; ‘‘to combine au- 
thority and commentary in clear language.”’ 
And he has also endeavored successfully to 
give his matter a logical arrangement. 

For the reasons which we have assigned 
we cannot criticise his work in detail. That, 
indeed, can be fairly attempted only in the 
professional reviews. But we do not hesi- 
tate to say to lawyers who like to take 


broad views of their profession, that they 
will find this book extremely interesting 
and suggestive. Were our legislators wor- 
thy of their title, we should say that they 
would regard such a treatise as an indis- 
pensable aid; but probably few of them 
would ee it. 
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